

















THE THEATRE. 


SOSOOOOOOOOSOOOOD 


The First Cast of ** The Rivals.” 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


HE late Mr. John Bernard, actor, manager, gossip, good- 
fellow, and secretary of the Beefsteak Club, travelling from 
Norwich to Portsmouth, toward the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, delayed his journey in order to be present at the first re- 
presentation of “The Rivals.” Richard Brinsley Sheridan, then 
barely twenty-four years of age, and having to support not only a 
pretty house in Orchard Street, Portman Square, but a pretty 
wife, wrote to his father-in-law, with that hopeful spirit that no 
misfortune could ever repress, that a comedy of his would be in 
rehearsal at Covent Garden in a few days, “I have done it,” he 
wrote, “at Mr. Harriss’s (the manager’s) own request ; it is now 
complete in his hands and preparing for the stage. He and some 
of his friends also, who have heard it, assure me in the most 
flattering terms that there is not a doubt of its success. It will 
be very well played, and Harris assures me that the least shilling 
I shall get (if it succeeds) will be six hundred pounds. I shall 
make no secret of it towards the time of representation, that it 
may not lose any support my friends can give it. I had not 
written a line of it two months ago, except a scene or two which 
I believe you have seen in an odd act of a little farce.” The play 
thus spoken. of brought to its brilliant author considerably more 
than six hundred pounds, and it brought him fame as well. At 
first it staggered, like a giant, under its own weight ; it trembled 
for a moment in the balance, was “cut” by Sheridan—liberal- 
handed in this, as in everything else—and, after a short, sharp, 
struggle, blossomed into a lasting success. This was probably 
the most joyful period in the life of its author, but the cup 
of happiness had its dash of bitterness, for old Tiomas Sheridan, 
still at war with his son, watched the progress of the play at its 
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initial performance, silently, and was prepared to witness the failure 
of the youthful dramatist. The representation of “The Rivals” was 
a trying experiment. The house was packed with the supporters 
of the sentimental rubbish and moral poems of the day, and the 
bustle and spirit of the new comedy were barely tolerated. It was 
up-hill work at first, but the wit, the life, the infectious humour of 
Sheridan eventually triumphed. It was the fight of Nature and - 
novelty against affectation and conventionality, and, in the end, 
Nature got the better of the struggle. The comparative failure of 
the comedy on the first night is generally and, as I shall endeavour 
to show, somewhat wrongfully attributed to the actor who imper- 
sonated Sir Lucius O’Trigger. In his preface to the play, Sheridan 
distinctly states that the piece was withdrawn from the stage so 
that he might “remove those imperfections in the first representa- 
tion which were too obvious to escape reprehension, and too 
numerous to admit of a hasty correction.” The burden of the 
preface is, indeed, an excuse for the author’s work. The 
character, and not the impersonation, of Sir Lucius O’Trigger is 
commented upon, and the performers are thanked “for the 
exertion of their several abilities.” If the success of the play had 
been jeopardized by the acting of it, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Sheridan, despite all his good-nature, would not have 
refrained from alluding to the circumstance. The mistake has 
hitherto been made of supposing that because Lee, the first Sir 
Lucius, did not re-appear in the comedy, he failed in his acting. 
That this was not the case we shall presently see. Mr. John Lee 
was a gentleman who possessed many good qualities and one bad 
one. He was pleasant to look upon, his voice was musical and 
powerful, he had had much experience as an actor, and he had 
played Iago uncommonly well to the Othello of Spranger Barry. 
All this was very good, but, unfortunately, Mr. Lee held too high 
an opinion of himself. His self-conceit was absolutely intolerable, 
and his overweening vanity drew down upon his head the 
anathemas of every manager he met, and he was renowned for the 
quickness with which his theatrical engagements were terminated. 
Eventually not a theatre was open to him save that at Bath, 
where he retired as acting-manager, and where he supported him- 
self by acting and lecturing, in addition to keeping accounts, until 
his death. It is easy to imagine that when the pompous Mr. Lee 
found the audience objected to the character of Sir Lucius, he 
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resigned the part, for no man likes to be hissed, even for the 
author of a play. It was not the actor to whom the audience 
objected, but the character. That Lee did not act badly on the 
occasion we have the evidence of Bernard, certainly no bad judge 
in these matters. “Nothing,” he writes, “can be more unfounded 
than the reason which is commonly assigned for the first night’s 
failure of this play—namely, the acting of a Mr. Lee in Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger. I remember his acting very well; it was very 
indifferent, especially to the audience, who cared as little about 
Sir Lucius as did Lydia; it was his juxtaposition with Mrs. 
Malaprop that brought nim into notice—her disease was infectious, 
and contaminated all that came into her society. The other charac- 
ters were better drawn than his, and had the advantage of being 
supported by established favourites ; but, under any other circum- 
stances, I will be bound to say Mr. Lee’s acting would have passed 
muster.” Sufficient evidence all this, I should say, to prove that 
the acting of Mr. John Lee in no-way perilled the success of the 
first performance of “The Rivals.” The actor who succeeded 
Lee as Sir Lucius was Laurence Clinch, who, like Sheridan, was 
a native of Dublin. He played at Drury Lane in “ Alexander 
the Great,” but Garrick, disapproving of his acting, allotted him 
indifferent parts, and he shortly afterwards went to Covent 
Garden. Sheridan, as is well known, wrote for him his farce of 
“St. Patrick’s Day; or, the Scheming Lieutenant,’ which was 
produced at Covent Garden on May 2,1775. Clinch returned 
to Dublin, married a rich wife, made his own terms with managers 
for a while, and, when his wife died and her fortune with her, 
became submissive, and developed into a useful actor in tragedy 
and comedy. Having dealt with the first representatives of Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, let me give the complete cast of “ The Rivals,” 
as it was originally acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
on January 17, 1775 :— 


Sir Anthony Absolute Mr. SHUTER. David ... ... ... .«. MR. DUNSTAL. 
Captain Absolute ... Mr. Woopwarp. Thomas... eee Mr. FEARON. 
‘aulkland ... ... ... Mr, Lewis. Mrs. Malaprop ... ... Mrs. GREEN. 
SS ee ee Lydia Languish ... Miss BARSANTI. 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger Mr. Lee. lia... ee wee coe ©~=Mas. BULKLEY. 
Fag... we oe os MR, Lez Lewes, MICY we eee cee cee MRS, LESSINGHAM. 


The best impersonation in this first performance was that of 
Ned Shuter, as Sir Anthony Absolute. Shuter was in his element 
when playing old men, and the broad, breezy character of Sir 
Anthony was exactly suited to him. Shuter was also the first 
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representative of Old Hardcastle, Papillon in “The Liar;” 
Justice Woodcock in “Love in a Village,” Druggett, Abrahamides, 
and Croaker. Nothing reliable is known of his origin. Certain 
it is that he possessed no education, and it was an effort for him 
to sign his own name. He made his first appearance at Rich- 
mond, in 1744, as Catesby in “Richard III.,” and a year later he 
figured in the bills of Covent Garden, as “ Master Shuter,” a title 
which he retained, when, in June, 1746, he acted Osrick, and the 
third witch in “Macbeth,” at Drury Lane, Garrick playing 
Hamlet and Macbeth. From that time his life was one of hard 
work and jollification, mixed with a firm belief in the Calvinistic 
Whitefield. Tate Wilkinson relates how he used to accompany 
Shuter on Sunday mornings, at six o'clock, to Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, in Tottenham Court Road; at ten, to another 
meeting-house in Long Acre; at eleven, back to Whitefield’s ; 
at three in the afternoon, to another meeting-house ; and, in the 
evening, to Moorfields. He took the world as he found it: eat, 
drank, and made merry, and had a pleasant word for every one. 
His acting was a compound of truth, simplicity, and abundant, 
luxuriant humour. When he was in the zenith of his career, 
Mrs. Abington declared that she doated upon him, “the more so, 
because he is as ugly as myself.” He was a great favourite with 
the people, and was allowed to indulge in enormous liberties 
«with his audience. A comedy, “Wife in the Right,” by Mrs. 
; Elizabeth Griffiths failed, and the authoress attributed its non- 
: success to the inability of Shuter, who had not attended 
_ rehearsals. On a succeeding night the audience hissed Shuter as 
.soon as he appeared. He addressed the spectators, and asserted 
.that illness alone had kept him from rehearsal ; “ but, gentlemen,” 
‘he added, “if there is any one here wants to know if I had been 
.drunk three days. before, I acknowledge that I had, and beg 
pardon for that.” The actor was forgiven for his boldness. In 
his “ Rosciad,” Churchill says truly :-— 


‘* Shuter who never cared a single pin, 
‘Whether he left out nonsense or put in.” 


Ned Shuter was noted for his clever imitation of the street 
cries of London. On one occasion he followed through several 
streets a man whose cry he knew to be peculiar. At last Shuter 
stopped him, made himself known, and told him he had followed 
him for half-an-hour in the hope of hearing the familiar cry. 
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“Why, Master Shuter,” said the hawker, “my wife died this 
morning, and J can’t cry.” Shuter was excellent as the Miser in 
Fielding’s play, and he once attempted Shylock! He was capital 
as Falstaff, and was admired in the characters of Scrub, Master 
Stephen, Launcelot, Peachum, and Sir Francis in “The Busy- 
Body.” His final benefit was in May, 1776, at Covent Garden, 
when he played Falstaff. He died on the 1st of the following 
November, in his forty-eighth year, and was interred at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, where rest so many of our departed comedians. 
Harry Woodward, the first Captain Absolute, was unequalled 
as Captain Bobadil, in Ben Jonson’s “ Every Man in his Humour,” 
and as Harlequin was second only to Rich. He was a tallow- 
chandler’s son, and was born on October 2, 1714. When little more 
than a child he played Peachum in the juvenile company of “ The 
Beggar’s Opera,” under Rich, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 1730, 
he commenced his career as an actor, at Goodman’s Fields, 
as Simple, in “The Merry Wives-of Windsor.” He played with 
Rich until 1738, when he went over to Drury Lane. He was the 
original French cook in Dodsley’s “ Sir John Cockle,” and he was 
besides the first representative of the following parts: the Beau, 
in “JT.ethe ;” Flash, in “Miss in her Teens ;” Jack Meggott, in 
“The Suspicious Husband ;” Dick, in the “ Apprentice ;” Block, 
in the “ Reprisal ;” Lofty, in “The Good-natured Man ;” and 
Captain Ironsides, in “The Brothers.” His Slender was a perfect 
picture of simplicity, and Kitty Clive, admirable as she was as 
Katherine, was out-shone by the extravagant grotesqueness of his 
Petruchio. Bobadil was his great part, but he excelled in Marplot, 
and he was unequalled in Touchstone. In perfection of dressing, 
in the manner of his time, he was unrivalled ; his Mercutio, as 
regards appearance, was the model of a gentleman of the day. The 
youthfulness and buoyancy of his style may be gathered from the 
fact that he was called upon to “create” Jack Absolute when he 
was only two years short of sixty in age. Indeed, his youth 
never left him. He was light, bright, and buoyant to the last, 
“His scamps were perfect in their cool impudence ; his modern 
fops shone with a brazen impertinence ; his fops of an older time 
glistened with an elegant rascality; his mock heroes were 
stupendously but suspiciously outrageous ; his every-day simpletons 
vulgarly solid; and his Shakespearian characters brimful and 
running over with Shakespearian spirit.” When off the stage, 
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Woodward -bore himself rather seriously ; but he had no sooner 
got before the foot-lights than his face beamed with merriment 
and brought him instantly into the favour of his audience. The 
education which he acquired at the Merchant Taylors’ school was 
of great service to him in private life, although, when away from 
the theatre, he was silent and reserved. On the stage, his fine 
voice was invaluable. Harry Woodward ended his career at 
Covent Garden, on January 13, 1777, as Stephano, in “ The 
Tempest.” On the oth of the following April, Arthur Murphy’s 
comedy, “Know your Own Mind,” was acted for his benefit, and, 
seven days later, this excellent comedian passed from the stage of 
life. He sunk a fortune with Spranger Barry in the Crow Street 
Theatre, Dublin, but he contrived to leave the interest of some six 
thousand pounds to Mrs. Bellamy. 

A not unworthy successor to Woodward was William Lewis, the 
original Jeremy Diddler in “ Raising the Wind,” and the first 
Faulkland. He was a Lancashire man, was born in 1748, and, 
although the son of a linendraper, was of good family. He was 
educated at Armagh. Resolving to become an actor, he played 
with success in Dublin and Edinburgh. He made his first appear- 
ance in London at Covent Garden, in 1773, as Belcour, in “ The 
West Indian.” John Taylor, the author of “Monsieur Tonson,” 
saw him on that night, and he notes that his performance was so 
spirited and characteristic, his figure so light, and his manner so 
easy, that he immediately made a hit and became known as 
“ Belcour Lewis.’ He remained at Covent Garden until May 
29, 1809, when he took his farewell in the character of the 
Copper Captain, the best and most popular of all his parts. Two 
years later he died, leaving his wife and family a large fortune, 
His repertory included a wide range of characters. Besides 
Faulkland, and Jeremy Diddler, he created Witmore in Dr. 
Kenrick’s “ Duellist;” Pharnaces and Sir Charles Racket ; 
Millamour, Percy, and Doricourt; Sir Thomas Overbury and 
Count Almaviva; Herodian and Lackland; Vapid and Young 
Rapid ; and the Hon. Tom Shuffleton in “John Bull ;” Modern, 
in Frederick Reynolds’s “Begone Dull Care,” Carlos, in “The 
Revenge,” and Posthumos were also played by him. According 
to Leigh Hunt, he “displayed a combination rarely to be found 
in acting—that of the fop and thereal gentleman. With a voice, 
a manner, and a person all equally graceful and light, and features 
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at once whimsical and genteel, he played on to the top of his 
profession like a plume. He was the Mercutio of the age; in 
every sense of the word mercurial. His airy, breathless voice, 
thrown to the stage before he appeared, was the signal of his 
winged animal spirits ; and when he gave a glance of his eye, or 
touched his fingers at another’s ribs, it was the very punctum 
saliens of playfulness and innuendo.” When he took leave of the 
public he did not look more than thirty, although he was more 
than double that age. On that occasion he was heard to say, 
with a voice broken by emotion, that for the space of thirty 
years he had not once incurred the public displeasure. Unlike 
Woodward, Lewis was a pleasant companion off the stage, and 
he enlivened the dinner-table with his sunny countenance and his 
agreeable fund of anecdote. The best portrait of him is in the 
character of the Marquis in Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy “ The Mid- 
night Hour,” painted by Mr. Shee, afterwards Sir Arthur Shee, 
and President of the Royal Academy. Lewis had three sons, one 
of whom became a colonel in the East India Company, another 
went upon the stage, and the youngest becaine the proprietor and 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. 

A comedian of a different nature to either Woodward or Lewis 
was John Quick, who figured in the original cast of three of 
Sheridan’s plays. He was the first Bob Acres, Dr. Rosy in 
“St. Patrick’s Day,” and Isaac in “The Duenna.” During his 
career he also created these parts :—Tony Lumpkin ; Old Hardy, 
in “The Belle’s Stratagem;” Sir George Thunder, in “ Wild 
Oats ;” Silky, in “The Road to Ruin ;” Don Czsar, in “A Bold 
Stroke for a Husband ;” Spado, in “The Castle of Andalusia ;” 
Davy, in “Bon Ton ;” Perriwinkle, in “A Bold Stroke for a Wife ;” 
and Toby Allspice, in “The Way to get Married.” Quick was born 
on November 5, 1747. He was the son of a brewer in Whitechapel. 
When fourteen years old he joined a company of strolling players, 
and made his first appearance at Fulham, playing Altamont, in 
“The Fair Penitent,” with such success that the delighted manager 
rewarded him with three shillings! Before another four years 
had passed over his head he had appeared in Hamlet, Romeo, 
Richard the Third, George Barnwell, Jaffier, and Tancred. But 
his voice was not suited to tragedy, and, in 1769, he was engaged 
by Foote for the Haymarket Theatre. Here he made his repu- 
tation by a performance of the Beau Mordecai, in “Love a la 
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Mode,” which he acted for Shuter’s benefit. As is well-known, 
he was a favourite actor with George III. After thirty-six 
years’ of labour, he quitted the stage in 1798, to return to it 
again to play for a few nights at the Lyceum for the benefit of the 
company rendered destitute by the destruction of Covent Garden 
Theatre. He retired to Islington, and he nightly repaired to the 
King’s Head tavern, there to chat about his past triumphs, and to 
drink rum punch, hot and strong. He died at 122, Upper Street, 
Islington, on April 4, 1831, and, six days’ later, his body was de- 
posited by the side of his dearly loved wife, in the vault under the 
then new chapel of ease to Islington Church, Holloway Road. He 
lived comfortably in retirement for thirty-three years, and yet was 
able to leave behind him the sum of six thousand pounds to be 
divided between his son and daughter. Quick once played Richard 
for his benefit. He supported the part with good sense and sober 
judgment throughout, but the peculiarity of his voice occasionally 
broke forth with such comic effect, that the audience, despite their 
respect for his talents and character, could not refrain from 
laughter. It was this curious comedian who, at the funeral of Ned 
Shuter, being in danger of being pushed into the grave, turned 
round and requested the crowd not to be so inhuman as to bury 
the Quick with the dead. 

Charles Lee Lewes, the first Fag, was born in 1740, and was the 
son of a hosier in Bond Street, who was afterwards reduced to the 
situation of a letter-carrier in the Post Office. The son frequently 
acted as deputy for his father. He had a fancy, however, for the 
stage, and experienced the vicissitudes of a strolling player for a 
number of years, until he obtained an engagement at Covent Garden 
to enact Harlequin. He made his first success as Young Marlow, 
in “She Stoops to Conquer.” On the death of Woodward that 
actor’s parts were allotted to him, but he by no means equalled 
his brilliant predecessor. He quarrelled with his manager, and, 
in 1783, went over to Drury Lane, where his stay was of brief 
duration. He took to delivering Stevens’s “ Lecture on Heads,” 
assisted Jack Palmer at the Royalty Theatre, Wellclose Square, 
and, on the failure of that unprofitable scheme, took his family to 
the East Indies, but with no success. On his return he visited: 
Scotland, and during the season of 1792-93 played in Dublin. 
He was noted for his repartee, but it is said many of his jests were 
made for him. His affairs becoming embarrassed, a benefit was 
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given to him at Covent Garden. Mrs, Centlivre’s comedy, “ The 
Wonder! a Woman keeps a Secret,” was acted, with Lee Lewes 
as Lissardo, and Dora Jordan—who generously gave her services 
—in the cast. A few weeks after his benefit (that is to say, on 
July 23, 1803), Lee Lewes was found dead in bed. He was 
buried in Pentonville, and, shortly after his decease, his memoirs 
were published in three volumes. Messrs. Dunstal and Fearon 
—David and Thomas, in “The Rivals’—were useful but not 
exalted members of the Covent Garden Company. Fearon died 
on September 30, 1789. 

Of the ladies who appeared in the first cast of “The Rivals,” 
there is not much to betold. Mrs. Green, the first Mrs. Malaprop, 
the first Duernna, and the original Mrs. Hardcastle, commenced 
her public career in 1730, and ended it in 1779. She was 
the daughter of an old actor, John Hippesley, who owed 
the comical expression of his face to an accidental burn; 
her brother was Governor Hippesley. Mrs. Green was only 
excelled in the impersonatiofi of Abigails by Mrs. Clive. 
Mrs. Bulkley, the original Julia and Miss Hardcastle, was 
Miss Wilford, the niece of the wife of John Rich, the famous 
manager. She flourished in London from 1764 to 1789. 
She was extremely graceful, bright, and pretty. She appeared 
first as a dancer, then in both tragedy and comedy. She was 
more fitted by nature for comedy, although even in that she never 
got beyond mediocrity. A good education and kind friends were 
wasted upon her. She married, and deserted, Mr. Bulkley, a 
violinist at Covent Garden. Miss Barsanti (Lydia Languish) was 
a young lady of high spirits and keen knowledge of character. 
She was of an Italian family, and the pupil of Dr. Burney. Her 
imitations of English and Italian singers were extremely clever. 
She appeared at Covent Garden in 1772, in a prelude specially 
written for the purpose by George Colman, the elder. She after- 
wards married Richard Daly, manager of the Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, a better manager than an actor, and a quick- 
tempered, good-hearted fellow. Of Mrs. Lessingham (Lucy), the 
less said the better. In her early days she was acquainted with 
the poet Herrick, and lived in Shoe Lane, Holborn. She was 
pretty, and of some merit as a comic actress. Her Mrs. Sullen 
was accounted a good performance. 
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Ten Years Ago ! 


HERE were you, love, ten years ago ? 
Alone I saw a land of blue ; 
Then wandered through the blossom-snow, 
And dreamed a woman such as you. 
So like the picture! only turn, 
Love’s breezes shake the lilac tree ; 
I called you then across the fern, 
But there was none to answer me! 
God’s world was very glad, you know, 
But I was sad ten years ago ! 


What was your life ten years ago? 
You woman with the haunting face ; 
With eyes as soft and voice as low, 
Who came in fancy to this place. 
You touched my face, and took my hand, 
And whispered of a life to be, 
Some day in distant flower-land, 
When calling you would answer me. 
What was the hope that seemed to grow, 
In dreams of you ten years ago ? 


Where are we now? Ten years ago 
We were two beings but apart ; 
But now, since I have loved you so, 

You take me closely to your heart. 
Listen one moment, ere we part 

Beneath this gold laburnum tree, 
Let me knock gently at your heart, 

And hear if you will answer me. 


Thank God that you have made me know 


The love I dreamed ten years ago ! 


[June 2, 1884. 
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Calls. 


By GODFREY TURNER, 


O deprive acting of its illusion is to strip from it all reasonable 
claims to be regarded as an art. If we are not carried 
away by the emotions of the scene, if we are no more diverted 
by them than we might be diverted by a juggler with his cups, 
balls, knives, plates, and basins, or by a company of performing 
poodles, or by one of those peculiarly dull and senseless affairs— 
of which we have now had for a time nearly the last—called 
“ burlesques,” what is there to distinguish the actor from the 
mountebank, or to debar the mountebank from an equal share of 
artistic honours with the actor? Let us, in kindness, as well as 
in caution, remember how slight and slippery a hold even the 
best acting has upon the dignity implied in that little word Art. 
Except in the fraternity itself, or among writers who take liberties 
with language, I cannot remember that the word was ever applied 
with any weight of authority to the magic skill of a Talma, a 
Bensley, a Siddons, a Mars, a Kemble, a Kean, or an O’Neil. 
Art is creative ; and though we sometimes hear that a part has 
been “created” by the performer, I must confess a strong 
impression that this is one of the liberties of language just 
referred to. To vivify and bring into prominence a poor and 
dull “creation” is the work of a skilful actor; and in this he 
merits praise, where the author, who really created the part, or 
stole and spoilt it, but at least supplied its outline for the actor to 
fill in, merely deserves contempt. The “art of acting” is a 
phrase of late growth. Before its time much had been written 
concerning “ Shakespeare’s art ;” little that I have seen concerning 
Garrick’s. Nor do I doubt that “Davy” himself would have 
raised those wonderful brows wonderingly to hear Reynolds, or 
Thornton, or Johnson, or Goldsmith call him an “ artist.” 

But, admitting, as I am willingly disposed to admit, the war- 
rantable application of the word Art to the best and highest class 
of acting, let me yet venture to point out the extremely nice 
perils of the tenure. If we, the beholders, are ready with our 
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poor imagination to piece-out and amend the imperfections of the 
show, we have a right to insist that those imperfections be of the 
unavoidable kind only ; that they be not impertinent or obtrusive ; 
that they offer no open affront to our understanding. If the 
illusion of the stage and the action be not maintained with the 
utmost good faith, it is there that the art fails, and that the actor 
loses every scintilla of property in that bright word “ artist.” 
Now, by a foolish custom which has grown up between him and 
the audience—between vanity on one side the footlights and 
stupidity on the other—he does forfeit his title every night. I 
will not dwell on the degraded custom, among “ comic” actors, of 
offering deliberate insults to illusion by punning on the names of 
the company, by chaffing the work of the scene-painter, and by 
other mountebank tricks having reference, not to any “ necessary 
question of the play,” but to the mechanical business of its 
representation—to technical details which should be most carefully 
kept out of sight, not dragged into the glare of coarse, false 
ridicule. This is an “art,” manifestly filched, at second or third 
hand, from the humour of the music-halls. It is so low, so dreary 
and idiotic that the “artists” must surely be paid enormous 
salaries for undertaking it. Enough of it here and now. But the 
illusion for which I contend, as the only conceivable ground on 
which to rest a plea or an apology for the artistic consideration 
of acting, is commonly sacrificed by actors who would not stoop 
to such pitiable shifts for raising a laugh as gagging about scenery 
and the details of stage-management. As Menenius Agrippa 
says, “I shall tell you a pretty tale.” It will be in no breach of 
confidence, and I will name no names ; though even if I did there 
would be little if any harm, seeing that the story is very creditable 
to those involved in it, and shows them to be actors concerned in 
preserving that dramatic illusion in which, I repeat, the histrionic 
art solely and simply consists. Well, then, to my illustration. 
There is a certain piece, a medley of song, dance, and eccentric 
comedy, with a strong infusion of melodrama, such as we get now 
and again from the Land of the West—a kind of a ballet- 
vaudeville, with a Porte St. Martin plot, chopped and mixed in. 
One of the scenes in this hybrid presentation has a song, which 
is capitally acted as well as sung, the performer playing a game 
of romps all the while with a little boy. Seldom has anything. 
prettier of its kind been seen or heard on the stage. It may be 
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that the words of the song are poor. It seemed to me, decidedly, 
that they were so. All the more credit to the singing actor for 
making his dramatic ditty so pleasantly effective. He finishes 
what I may call, operatically speaking, the swna, by galloping off 
with the boy on his back. Warmly congratulating the performer 
on his career of popularity in this part, one of the soundest actors 
of our day noticed a little change which had been effected, not 
for the better, in the “business” of the song. Formerly, when 
the singer made his exit with the child on his back, there was no 
departure in the youngster’s demeanour from the natural action of 
a boy revelling in a bit of spontaneous fun. But of late the 
zllusion, which was the whole gist of the thing, has been destroyed. 
Instead of riding off naturally on his two-legged steed, the child 
had been told to turn round and kiss his hand towards the 
audience. It was this shocking violation of art that the older and 
more experienced player pointed out to his friend. Taking the hint 
in good part, this last said, “ You are quite right. It spoils the truth 
of the situation.” And then he added, in the tone of one who 
regrets and confesses a blunder, “I am to blame for telling the 
child to do that.” 

Yes, it was a blunder, no doubt; and I can only hope it has 
been by this time rectified. Whatever tends to the re-trans- 
formation of an actor, from the part he is playing, into himself, is 
a blunder. To unmask him is a blunder and an injury also. 
That he should be willingly unmasked, that he should with his 
own too ready hand sweep away the illusion which invests him 
with heroic significance, is a proof that, however loudly he may 
vaunt himself an artist, he cares very little for art. He cares 
nothing for it when he is in haste to accept that poor compliment, 
now meaningless, a call in front of the curtain. Of all the 
imbecile customs of modern playgoing, this custom is the most 
lamentably bereft of reason. To clamour for the resuscitation of 


** The gentle lady married to the Moor ;”” 


to call up the grim-visaged Otheilo whom we have just seen fall 
by his own death-dealing hand; to vex the ghosts of “ Juliet and 
her Romeo,” by summoning them to stand bowing and smirking 
and picking up the most monstrous bouquets—what is all this 
vulgar, conventional folly but to “break that fine phantasmagoria 
of the brain,” and to “dissolve the spirit of enchantment in the 
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very palace of enchantment?” I remember how reluctant 
Macready was to obey these calls; and how Phelps, after him, 
would let them die out, or, if they were persisted in with peremp- 
tory increase of noise, would wrap round him a voluminous cloak, 
step forward a foot or so, bow, and retire. No crossing the stage 
then. Now it is nothing less than a parade of the whole company 
that will suffice ; and it is the trick to bring on the small people 
first, and so to provoke a crescendo of applause, culminating in 
the grand climacteric roar when the favourite that should first be 
called comes last. But the truth is, no one performer zs called 
in these days. The honour, which to be an honour at all, should 
be. exceptional, not a mere matter of course, was very unmistak- 
ably conferred in those times of which I speak. The recipient 
was always summoned by name. Well do I remember with what 
“a mouthful” each gallery spectator bawled the patronymic, not 
euphonious, of the Sadler’s Well’s manager and leading tragedian. 
The house resounded with “Phelps! Phelps! Phelps!” There 
could be no mistake at that time in the feeling and intention ot 
the audience, except when honours were divided. I can remember, 
too, as a boy, seeing Edwin Forrest at the Princess’s. It was 
said that a cabal had been formed to oppose him. I knew nothing 
about that ; and as I honestly did not like his acting, I could not 
but think the audience generally were of my mind, without having 
been drilled, or bribed, or coerced into disapproval. The play 
was “ Macbeth ;” and Macduff was acted well, though not brilliantly, 
by Mr. Charles Fisher. I had seen better, as indeed I had seen 
worse—much worse. At the end I did not feel moved to call for 
any one; and for the first time it occurred to me as a painful fact 
that a bad spirit prevailed in the house when loud cries for Fisher 
arose, completely drowning the weak demonstration in favour of 
Forrest. I had seen nothing so bad in the Thane of Glamis as 
to warrant snubbing, nor anything so meritorious in the Thane of 
Fife as to demand glorification. The events of that night recur to 
my mind as a natural reminiscence of times when to call an actor 
forward was to call him by his audible, articulate name. A mere 
clapping of hands, however general and enthusiastic, seems to me 
a different thing ; nor can I understand how any man or woman, 
without a breach of self-respect, should come habitually to regard 
general applause as a tribute to be particularly appropriated. Per- 
haps the tedious practice, to which I have adverted, of bringing 
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the whole company forward, not only at the end of the play, but 
on the close of each act, is defensible on the score of its 
indiscriminate praise, and its even-handed distribution of regular 
and therefore valueless compliments. 


RSE 


Thespis en Route. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


T is not undesirable, I think, to make an occasional review of 
the condition of “theatricals ” in the “ provinces.” London, 

of course, must always remain the head-quarters of the British 
Stage, for it is the habitat of the heads of the dramatic and 
histrionic professions, and it is there that the most important 
theatrical productions take place. It is the centre at once of 
dramatic writing, theatrical performance, and theatrical criticism, 
and, as such, must always usurp a large measure of the attention 
of those who study and enjoy the theatre. At the same time, it 
is not well to talk and write as if London were the one place of 
moment in theatrical affairs. All the good actors cannot be in 
the metropolis at one and the same time; on the contrary, very 
many of them are rarely seen there. There are “ first nights ” in 
the “country” as well as in town; it was at Leeds that Miss 
Ellen Terry first played Beatrice, and it was at Glasgow that she 
first played Frou Frou. And even if this were not so, the play- 
going of the millions out of London cannot be a matter of entire 
indifference. Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester (with its 
traditions of Calvert), Edinburgh (with its memories of Wyndham), 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast—these, it will be admitted, are places 
of some size and position ; and, it will be allowed, there is even 
something to interest in the theatrical pabulum enjoyed by such 
towns as_ Brighton, Bristol, Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Bradford, Hull, and Newcastle, th name no others. The 
“provinces ” have at least the superiority in numbers. London, 
we all acknowledge, is a very big place indeed ; but, after all, there 
are more people—there are more actors—-out of it than in it, 
and it is not ungrateful sometimes for the additions to its list of 
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authors and actors which are made by the somewhat pooh-poohed 
“country.” Nay, the “provinces” have this further advantage 
over London—that whereas the Londoner rarely knows, or cares 
to know, much about “ theatricals” in the “country,” the “ pro- 
vincial” is often as well acquainted with London “ theatricals ” as 
Londoners themselves. And, moreover, the “ provincial” often 
acquires experience in which the Londoner shows himself deficient. 
To take only one instance : there was much rejoicing in London 
some time ago over the discovery of Miss Laura Linden. Here 
was a “find” indeed ; London had suddenly acquired another 
actress! But the poor “ provincial ” had long known the merit of 
Miss Linden, who had made herself popular throughout the 
“country” as the irresistible “slavey” in “ Our Boys” and the 
badly treated heroine of “ Imprudence.” 

One may be excused, then, for devoting a page or two to the 
“ provinces,” and to the principal travelling companies by which 
they have been visited during the past spring season. It would 
take too long even to enumerate the names of all the Thespian 
bodies which are, or have been, ex route through the “ country,” 
and I shall have to content myself with making as comprehensive 
a selection as I can. 

Beginning with the troupes devoted to the production of 
legitimate, melo-, or what is called comedy-,drama, one has to 
admit at the outset that the bright particular star of the season is 
Miss Mary Anderson, who has been making quite a triumphal 
progress through such cities as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. Miss Anderson has had the good sense and 
good taste to take with her a number of competent performers, 
including Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. W. Rignold, Mr. W. Farren, jun., 
Mr. H. Kemble, Mr. John Benn, Mr. R. Buckstone, Mrs. Edward 
Saker, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Charles Calvert, and Miss Abington. 
But excellently as she has been supported (in all her London 
repertoire), she has herself, of course, been the great attraction, and 
she has everywhere drawn crowded hhouses. Her beauty and 
her grace have carried all before them, and rarely has the 
public paused, apparently, to discuss how far her impersona- 
tions are the result of study or inspiration, or of both. On the 
whole, her provincial company may be pronounced superior to that 
which she had at the Lyceum—which may be taken as a compli- 
ment to the “country.” Then, after Miss Anderson, comes 
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“ Claudian,” and after “ Claudian ” comes “ In the Ranks.” Both 
these pieces are excellently cast. In the former, Mr. Leonard Boyne 
undertakes the title part, Mr. Dewhurst is the Holy Clement, Mr. 
McIntyre is the Tetrarch, Mr. D’Esterre Guinness is the Agazil, 
Miss C. Grahame is the Almida, and Miss Maggie Hunt the Serena. 
The two ladies are rather pleasing than powerful ; but the gentlemen 
are altogether good. Messrs. Dewhurst, McIntyre, and Guinness 
being, in my opinion, distinctly more successful than the London 
representatives of their rédles. Mr. Boyne makes, as Claudian, 
a considerable stride in his profession, evincing qualities 
and capacity which he had not hitherto had an _ oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting. Minor parts are also very acceptably 
performed by Miss Clara Deveine, Miss Lennard, Mr. W. E. 
Blatchley, and Mr. R. Dalton. The staging of the piece is admirable, 
being very little short of the brilliancy and completeness of the 
original. In “In the Ranks” the best work done is naturally 
that which is thrown into it by Miss Mary Rorke—a very accept- 
able impersonation. Miss Annie Irish, and Miss Clara Dillon 
also give their assistance, and the chief male parts are played by 
Mr. Henry George, Mr. S. Charteris, and Mr. Henry Moxon. 
The play is thoroughly well put upon the boards, and it has had 
a popular success very little inferior, if at all, to that which has 
everywhere attended “Claudian.” The last-named drama, it was 
prophesied, would be above the heads of the “provinces.” It has 
not been found so, though the press has not hesitated to point out 
faults in the conception of the piece. It may be noted that “ The 
Lights o’ London” and “The Silver King ” (two companies of the 
latter) have been and still are on tour, Mr. Bucklaw playing Harold 
Armytage, and Mr. E. H. Brooke Wilfred Denver. “ Fédora” 
has been taken into the “ provinces” by Miss Laura Villiers, who 
enacts the title réle, supported by Mr. Arthur Dacre as Loris, 
and by Messrs, A. M. Denison and W. H. Day, in minor parts. 
Miss Villiers is naturally much indebted to her predecessors in 
the part, but she shows a thorough conception of it, as well as con- 
siderable capacity for the representation of strong emotion. Her 
performance is' impressive and effective. Mr. Dacre has a certain 
measure of power, but lacks distinction. The Princess Olga of the 
cast is unfortunately not at all adequate. Shakespeare, I regret 
to say, is being played but little in the “provinces.” Mr. Barry 
Sullivan concluded his tour some time ago, and Mr. T. C. King and 
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Miss Alleyn are, I believe, both “resting” at this moment. Mr. 
Sullivan’s tour was, of course, one of great success, no. other per- 
former of the legitimate being so popular in the country. Miss 


Ethel Herbert was, if I remember rightly, his “leading lady.” 


Mr. T. C. King has met with the reception due to the sound- 
ness of his method, and Miss Alleyn has had the honour of being 
selected to supply the programme at the Shakespearean Festival at 
Stratford. She has appeared of late with much ability and effect, 
as Imogen, and Isabella, in “ Measure for Measure.” 

“ Over the Cliff” (by Alf. Robins) is being played with a cast 
of which Mr. W. H. Brougham and Miss Violet Temple are the 
chief features. “Sunshine and Shadow” (by R. Palgrave) is 
being represented by Miss Florence Wade, Miss Dolores 
Drummond, Miss Lilian Dudley, and others; and Miss Gertrude 
Norman is putting before the public (with the assistance, notably, 
of Miss Nellie Lingard, a promising young actress), a new version 
of “ East Lynne.” Among the “Rag and Bones” company I note 
the names of Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Miss Ryder, Mr. Edward Price, 
and Miss Kate Varley (a clever and useful artist). ‘‘ Follies of 
the Day” has the aid of Mr. Lewis J. Ward, and Messrs. John 
and Fred Walton. Mr. Fred Gould has added “All for Her” 
to the repertoire of his company, which includes that excellent 
comedian Mr. Robert Nelson. Mr. Charles Sullivan (with Mr. T. 
Newry), Mr. Charles Dornton (with Miss Josephine St. Ange, 
Miss Page, and Miss Clara Rose), Miss Ethel Arden (a meti- 
torious actress), Miss Marriott, and Mr. Frank Harvey (with 
Messrs. T. W. Benson, H. Andrews, and J. Carter Edwards, Miss 
Annie Baldwin and Miss. Eyre Robson), are all “outroad ” with 
their well-known specialities ; and “Youth” and “Taken from 
Life” (Mr. W. H. Hallatt and Miss Ethel Hope) are being repre- 
sented under the auspices of Messrs. Holt and Wilmot. The 
companies producing “The Danites,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“ Recommended to Mercy,” “Through my Heart First,” “Queen’s 
Evidence,” and “ After Dark,” can but be mentioned. There are 
others (popular in the smaller theatrical towns) which it is not 
necessary to enumerate. 

Coming next to comedy, I do not find the “novelties” 
numerous. “Confusion,” “The Millionaire,’ and “Impulse”— 
these, I suppose, are the most recent of the importations into the 
“country.” The last-named has gratifying justice done to it. 
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Mr. C. W. Garthorne takes Mr. Kendal’s réle ; Miss Fanny Enson 
Mrs. Kendal’s ; Miss Helen Cresswell, Miss Dietz’s ; Miss Maria 
Daly, Mrs. Gaston Murray’s ; Mr.J. H. Darnley, Mr. Arthur Dacre’s; 
Mr. P. C. Beverley, Mr. Wenman’s ; and Mr. A. Chevalier, Mr. H. 
Kemble’s. , The result is very enjoyable ; the artists are all com- 
petent, and the comedy, which seems to be much liked in the 
“country,” loses little by the transplanting. Mr. Darnley’s is a 
particularly promising performance. ‘‘The Millionaire” is by no 
means so well cast, Miss Hilda Hilton, who was an effective Lady 
Henmarsh, has left the troupe, and the burden of the piece is borne 
mainly by Mr. John Wainwright, Mr. Austin Melford, and Miss 
Alice Hamilton, all of whom do fairly well. In the “ burlesque” that 
is played after the comedy, Miss Alice Aynsley Cook is heard to 
much advantage. “Confusion” is represented by Messrs. W. H. 
Wallace, R. Edgar, E. M. Robson, Francis Hawley, and Charles 
Cooper, Miss Alexes Leighton, Miss Kate Lee, and Mrs. W. Sidney. 
In the hands of these ladies and gentlemen it is quite safe, and 
the piece “goes” with even more spirit than at the Vaudeville, 
Mr. Robson and Miss Kate Lee being especially successful. Of 
the comedies which are no longer novelties, even in the “ pro- 
vinces,” may be mentioned “Our Regiment,” “The Parvenu,” 
“The Guvnor,” “Mother-in-Law,” “The Member for Slocum,” 
“The Snow Ball,” and “Our Boys.” Of these “Our Regiment ” 
and “The Guvnor” are particularly well done. In the former 
Mr. Gerald Moore plays his original part, and other réles are 
undertaken by Mr. G. Canninge, Mr. J. W. Bradbury, Miss Kate 
Hodson, Miss Effie Liston, and Miss Rosie St. George. The 
consequence is a representation of much merit and attractiveness. 
In “ The Guv’nor,” Mr. John Rouse has not the mingled refine- 
ment and unctuousness of Mr. J. Fs Young, whose old Macclesfield 
ought to have been seen in London; but Miss E. Brunton, Miss 
* G. Robertson, Miss A. Brunton, and Miss Darncombe, in the chief 
female parts, leave nothing to be desired. In “The Parvenu” 
the only impersonations that approach adequacy are those of Miss 
Susan Rignold and Mr. Jones Finch (an actor of the good old 
school). In “Our Boys” Mr. T. ‘Bolton, who, if I remember 
rightly, was not so very long ago playing jeune premier réles, is 
now the Perkyn Middlewick. Mr. Edward Compton and Mr. 
Charles Collette are both renewing old successes, Mr. Compton in 
such pieces as “The Road to Ruin” and “David Garrick,” and 
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Mr. Collette in “ The Liar,” “ My Awful Dad,” “ The Colonel,” and 
other pieces in his well-known repertory. Mr. Compton has been 
winning special laurels as one of the Dromios in “The Comedy 
of Errors,” Mr. W. Calvert being his double, and Miss Virginia 
Bateman (Mrs. Compton) the Adriana. The play is judiciously 
arranged, save that the finales to the acts are of a very modern 
complexion. Mr. Collette’s company is that with which he has 
recently appeared in town. Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Dacre are pro- 
ducing translations of French farcical comedy, and Mr. G. M. Wood 
is playing a round of the “legitimate,” supported agreeably by Miss 
Marguerite St. John, a young lady of whom I do not remember 
to have heard before, but who gives promise of much excellence 
in the future. Talking of farcical comedy, I am reminded of the 
success gained in the “country ” by “ The Three Hats” and “ Old 
Flames.” In the former Mr. G. Walton, Mr. G. R. Budd, Mr. A. 
Whittaker, and Miss Retta Walton play, with much vivacity ; in 
the latter Mr. Maltby is humorous in his well-known manner. 
Miss Annie Hill plays gracefully, Miss Bella Cuthbert and Miss 
Carrie Braham are each amusing in their way, and a creditable 
appearance is made by a young lady who, I believe, is a sister 
of Mr. H. Reeves Smith. Another piece recently introduced to 
the “ provinces” is “ Silver-Guilt,” which, going in the wake of 
“The Silver King,” has aroused hearty laughter. The company, 
which is a strong one, includes Mr. R. Brough, Miss Helen 
Hastings, and Miss Florence Trevelyan, the two former having been 
in the original cast. It is difficult to class “ La Vie,” but, accepting 
it as a burlesque, I may record here its successful presentation out 
of London by a company including Miss Maud Branscombe (who 
has recently developed an agreeable singing voice), Miss Nellie 
Coombes, and Mr. E. J. Lonnen. Of the troupes producing “ The 
Gay City,” “ Fun on the Bristol,” “Flint and Steel,” “ Frivolity,” 
“Turtle Doves” and “Bears not Beasts,” “ Round the Clock,” 
“ An Adamless Eden,” and “ Posterity,” it is not necessary to say 
much. Indeed, I would only note that in one of the “ Fun on 
the Bristol” troupes there are two artists—Mr. R. Purdon and 
Miss M. Faudelle—who have a genuine turn for burlesque, and 
whose talents in that direction deserve recognition. 

In opera—“ grand,” “English,” and “comic”—the provinces 
are at present rich. By this time Mr. Carl Rosa will have con- 
cluded his brilliant tour, but not before producing the new work, 
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“The Canterbury Pilgrims,” twice at Birmingham, and possibly 
elsewhere. The chief “hit” of the tour now over, has been 
“Carmen” (with Madame Marie Roze, in her admirable per- 
formance) ; but “Colomba” and “Esmeralda” have been very 
popular, and the ordinary repertoire of the company has been 
drawn upon with success, Mr. McGuckin, Mr. Davies, Mr. 
Ludwig, Mr. Crotty, Madame Burns, Miss Perry, and Miss 
Burton, well sustaining their reputation. A pleasant incident 
of the season, by the way, has been Mr. Rosa’s purchase of the 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, of which Mr. J. D. McLaren will be the 
manager. The Royal English Opera Company, the Cave-Ashton 
Opera Company, and a troupe headed by Mr. Durand, have all 
been heard in “the country ”—the first, including such vocalists 
as Madame Cole, Madame Gaylor, and Messrs. Turner and 
Packard ; Madame Cave-Ashton being assisted by Mr. Faulkner 
Leigh; and Mr. Durand having the aid of Madame Mariani, 
Miss Parkinson, Mr. W. Parkinson, and Mr. W. Bolton. Turning 
to comic opera, I may note,.as novelties in the provinces, 
“Estrella,” “Nell Gwynne,” and “Princess Ida.” The first- 
named started with Mdlle. Cornélie D’Anka as prima donna, but 
that clever lady gave way afterwards to Miss Dora Wiley, an 
American vocalist, whom I have not had an opportunity of hear- 
ing. The chief male parts are taken by Mr. Arnold Breedon and 
Mr. George Temple, the latter of whom does not seem to me to 
be well-suited in this, his latest assumption. The libretto of the 
opera has been generally condemned as weak, but the sprightly 
and musicianly character of the score has been admitted. “Nell 
Gwynne” is well cast. Mr. Bolini is Buckingham ; Mr. Esmond, 
Rochester; Mr. Lane Henry, Falcon; Mr. Percy Compton, 
Weasel; Mr. Lionel Rignold, the Beadle; Miss Constance Loseby, 
Nell Gwynne; Miss Alice Esden, Clare ; Miss Laura Clement, Jesa- 
mine; and Miss Marie D’Altra, Marjorie. All these artists are ex- 
perienced and trustworthy, and the piece consequently goes a mmer- 
veille, Mesers. Rignold and Compton are very amusing, and the 
vocalization of Miss Loseby and Miss Clement is of the most agree- 
able kind. The opera is handsomely “ put on,” and the tour is, so 
far as can be judged, eminently successful. Two companies have 
been sent out with “ Princess Ida,” and in No. 1, Miss Esmé Lee 
sings charmingly as the Princess; Mr. David Fisher, jun., is a 
truly humorous King Gama; and Mr. Billington is, to my mind, 
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a better Hildebrand than Mr. Barrington. Mr. Frederic is 
excellent, but Mr. Rowan’s performance is too rough and 
obtrusive. Mr. D’Oyly Carte, it may be ‘stated, has two 
“ Patience” and two “lolanthe” companies, among the most pro- 
minent and praiseworthy members of which are Miss Josephine 
Findlay, Miss Elsie Cameron, and Mr. G. B. Browne. Of the 
older comic operas, “Les Cloches de Corneville,’ “Olivette,” 
“ Billee Taylor,” and “ Les Manteaux Noir,” are all on tour. In 
the first, Mr. Shiel Barry is playing his original part—hardly, I 
think with all his old power. The cast also includes Miss Clara 
Merivale, Miss Emma Chambers, and Mr. Edward Marshall, all 
competent artists. In “Olivette,’ Mr. Ward Oliver, Mr. W. G. 
Bedford, and Miss Amy Grundy, are the chief vocalists, whilst 
Mr. T. Wilson, as the Duc, proves himself an able and finished 
comedian. In “ Billee Taylor,’ Mr. J. Danvers plays cleverly and 
amusingly, but by no means realizes the character he is supposed 
to represent. The performance generally is hardly adequate, 
though Miss Julia St. George is very pleasing. Nor can it be 
said that “Les Manteaux Noir” has perfect justice done to it 
by the company of Mr. T. D. Yorke, though Miss Anderson is 
vivacious as the Queen. 

As most people are aware, theatrical entertainments in the 
“ provinces” are almost wholly supplied by itinerant troupes. The 
list of “stock” companies is a small one. It has, however, 
received a notable addition lately, in the case of the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, where, on May 12, “Money” was produced 
by a body of performers brought together under the auspices of 
Mr. John Hollingshead ; up to the time of writing, the experiment 
has not proved fortunate, nor do I think success could be antici- 
pated for it. That Manchester would support a “stock” com- 
bination is very probable ; but it will hardly accept one of which 
Mr. Louis Calvert, a comparatively inexperienced actor, is the 
“leading-man,” and in which the only artists known at all to fame 
—metropolitan or provincial—are Miss Kate Bishop, Miss Agnes - 
Thomas, Mr. Charles Fawcett, Mr. George Blythe, and Mr. Harry 
Cane. These ladies and gentlemen are all excellent in their 
various departments, but they scarcely suffice to make up a stock 
company with which Manchester will long be contented. 
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To my Guardian Angel. 
[Translated from “A mon Ange Gardien” by EmiLe SouvestreE. | 
** Bon ange gardien ayez pitie de moi.””—PRIBRES DE F&NELON. 


OOD angel, save me from a fate unkind, 
From loving him, for love is so much pain ; 
And yet I cannot from my heart unwind 
The thought of him. Ah me! to hate were gain. 
When he his love would tell and mine entreat, 
In vain I say him nay ; he weeps, I grieve ; 
I would not love him, but his voice so sweet !— 
Angel watch over me. 





The turtle-dove, his gentle gift to me, 
Now I do love (and yet I know not why), 
I find her ever tender, sad as he; 
Caressing her brings him to memory. 
Musing one morn, I plucked some flow’rs to tell 
My fate—they say flow’rs are to lovers kind— 
Their petals falling said, ‘I love him well.” 
Angel watch over me. 
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To hear his voice, to see him is such joy: 

Dearer than any is his sister fair, 
How sweet at eve to clasp the baby-boy, 

His namesake, to my breast, and rock him there. 
Should woman e’er on him sweet praise bestow, 

A lingering sorrow fills my mind and soul, 
And I do hate her—why I do not know. 

Angel watch over me. 
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The very glades he loves, I cherish too, 

His chosen colour ’s now to me most fair, 
His words I breathe, and throbs my heart anew, 

Nor care to sing, save his own fav’rite air. 
) I treasure still his flower that once did blow 

So fragrant, sweet—alas ! full well I know 
Upon my heart it withered long ago. 

Angel watch over me. 
‘ M. E. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


HE musical “events ” of the past month have not been as numerous 

or interesting as usual during the London spring season. A certain 
measure of the unwonted tameness characterizing May, 1884, in opera- 
house and concert-room alike, was probably attributable to the gloom cast 
over society by the Duke of Albany’s sudden death; but the main 
cause of an almost phenomenal dulness has been the lack of novelty, in 
works as well as executants. Nothing new of any moment has been brought 
out save a symphony of Brahms, one of the finest works that have been 
introduced to public notice for some years past. No débutant, vocal or 
instrumental, has taken the town by storm. Dr. Hans von Buelow has 
been “reciting ” on the pianoforte as eccentrically and incorrectly as of 
yore. The Richter Concerts have once more gone over their old ground 
with, I regret to say, less éc/at¢ and success—at least, from a pecuniary 
point of view—than in former years ; a falling-off that is chiefly ascribable to 
a too faithful adherence, on the part of the great Viennese conductor, to 
the original scheme upon which he framed these excellent musical entertain- 
ments. The programmes of succeeding seasons resemble one another too 
closely to attract a public far less conservative or steadfast in its tastes than 
foreign musicians are apt to,imagine. Herr Richter has wisely added two 
or three numbers to his old familiar stock of Wagnerian arrangements ; but 
it might be desirable that he should draw more freely than hitherto upon 
the ample store of contemporary compositions, and persevere courageously 
in the purpose to which he pledged himself some years ago—viz., to produce 
the orchestral works of living English writers with such frequency as to im- 
part healthy encouragement and impulse to “native talent.” By carrying 
out this laudable project he could not fail to acquire a more lasting and 
remunerative popularity than that which is likely to accrue to him from 
persistent repetitions, however admirably executed, of selections from 
Wagner's operas, of Liszt’s tricky Rhapsodies, or even—I trust that the 
orthodox portion of Herr Richter’s c/ienté/e wiil pardon me for saying so— 
of Beethoven’s immortal symphonies. 


In conformity with its custom of late years, during the anti-Patti section 
of its annual operatic season, the Covent Garden management throughout 
the past month regaled a score or so of thin and frigid audiences with an 
‘equal number of third and fourth-rate performances. Never hitherto has 
it been so manifest as this year that the glories of Italian opera are departed. 
Once or twice—notably on the occasion of Madame Durand’s appearance 
in the reproduction of “Gioconda,” a work that seems to have taken 
strong hold upon public fancy—the house was fairly filled; but on other 
occasions the attendance has been proportionate to the quality of the 
entertainments provided by the impresa. Mr. Gye’s “ revivals” were less 
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successful than they might have proved had they been more judiciously 
selected and better cast. Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele” does not draw in Italy, 
despite its composer’s great personal popularity in his native country, and 
has never achieved anything more than a mild succés destime here. It fell 
flat on May 15, partly by reason of its intrinsic shortcomings, and partly 
because its two leading characters—the title-réle and the “doubled” part 
of Marguerite-Helen—were sustained by artists to whom the advantages 
of rehearsal had been denied. As might have been expected, the perform- 
ance was in many respects a bad one, despite the praiseworthy efforts of 
both “substitutes” to grapple with the difficulties of the situation. 
Another unfortunate revival was “Lucia.” Madame Sembrich is physi- 
cally unsuited to the part of the fragile, yielding Lucy Ashton, and her 
singing, though correct and finished, is singularly unsympathetic. Edgardo 
has seldom been more tamely impersonated than by Signor Marconi, whose 
acting and vocalization barely attained the modern tenor average of inoffen- 
sive mediocrity. Not the least significant symptom of the decadence of 
Italian opera in London is the-tack of interest displayed by Covent Garden 
audiences in tenor parts, as well as in the incompetent artists engaged to 
represent the heroes of lyric drama. As a matter of fact, the operatic tenor 
has lost the position he formerly occupied in public favour, and is no longer 
a primary attraction. Upon the prima donna alone depend the impresario’s 
fortunes. The Jrimo fenore, although still a tolerably expensive luxury, 
brings little money to the managerial exchequer, and is, commercially as 
well as artistically, @ /a baisse. Demand is said to create supply ; and the 
lamentable deficiency in efficient, not to say first-rate, operatic tenors, is 
probably ascribable to the circumstance that, somehow or other, that class 
of vocalist has ceased to awaken enthusiasm in the patrons of the opera- 
house. To return, however, to Covent Garden. On the 17th ult., “ L’Etoile 
dy Nord” was produced, with Madame Sembrich in the part of Caterina, 
and otherwise a weak cast. “Caparisons are odorous,” as theatrical 
managers know to their cust; and I cannot but think that Mr. Gye was 
ill-advised to put forward even so skilful a cantafrice as the Hungarian 
prima donna in a role that London, for fifteen years past, has been 
accustomed to identify, wholly and solely, with the Queen of Song, 
Madame Adelina Patti. 


I observe that the “‘ Musical Reform Association,” in a periodical 
addressed to “the student and the million,” recommends for general 
adoption a new system of notation, styled ‘“‘ The Keyboard Stave.” I have 
carefully looked into this proposed innovation, which at first sight appears 
to be characterized by an engaging simplicity, and to sweep away a host of 
technical complications that certainly render sight-reading an extraordinarily 
difficult achievement. For instance, it does away with signs innumerable, 
including those’essential marks that indicate sharps, flats, and naturals ; it 
abolishes clefs, differences of key, and other such important guides to the 
significance of the written or printed note. The result of these extirpations 
I do not hesitate to say is hopeless chaos. The notes are strung upon lines 
representing the key-board, adjusted sideways. Of these lines there are 
eighteen. The bass and treble notation is identical ; no distinctions exist, 
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pointing out to either hand of the player its position upon the instrument ; 
octaves above or below the stave have apparently to be derived from the 
reader’s inner consciousness. No note is what it seems to be, to the eye 
accustomed to the staves heretofore in use ; single intervals look like thirds, 
and the chromatic scale’s continuity is interrupted by gaps of a perplexing 
and alarming width. A serious attempt to master this terrible system of 
notation might well unsettle the most evenly-balanced brain, and its general 
adoption for the instruction of youth in the “sweet science” would 
probably people a hundred Earlswoods with incurable juvenile idiots. I 
venture to protest most earnestly against the aiming of so deadly a blow at 
the intellect of the rising generation. The ‘‘ Musical Reform Associa- 
tion ” should not forget that “‘le mieux est l’ennemi du bien,” or that ‘‘ Let 
well alone,” is one of the most salutary of proverbs. 


Wm. Beatty-KIncsTon. 


“THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS.” 


Opera in Three Acts, written by GiBert A Beckett, composed by C. ViLtrers STANFORD, 
Performed for the first time by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, London, on Monday, April 28, 1884. 


Sir Christopher... ... Mr. Lupwic. Wat = sso cca. coe «oe. Mu. C Stewart. 
Hal-o'the-Chepe ... Mr. BARRINGTON Foote, | Will ... ... ... .. Mr. G. Kina. 

Geoffrey 02. se ose Mr. G. H. SNAZELLE, Cicely ... ... + «. Muss CLARA Perry. 
Hubert... ... ... «. Mr. B. Daviss- Dame Margery... ... Miss MaRIAN Burton. 


Wuatever Dr. Villiers Stanford’s inborn function may be, with relation to 
music, it is certainly not that of acomposer of comic opera. He is learned, 
thoughtful, ingenious, instructive, careful, conscientious; many other lauda- 
tory adjectives are eminently applicable to him asa musician and man ; but 
he is not funny, nor is he melodious, judging his characteristics as a writer 
for the lyric stage by the singularly tedious work produced at Drury Lane 
on the 28th April, under the title of “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
Lovers of music wedded to comedy, when allured to a theatre by 
the announcement that a comic opera is there provided for their enter- 
tainment, do not expect to have their spirits crushed by a dull oratorio, or 
even to be depressed into a frame of mind that recommends penitence and 
painful maceration to their immediate consideration, rather than enjoyment 
and harmless mirth. Now “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” if it be anything, is 
an oratorio, and a dismal one at that. I know several oratorios that sensibly 
surpass it in vivaciousness. ‘ Judas Maccabzeus” is livelier ; so is ‘ The 
Creation ;” so is “‘Samson.” Moreover, there is no oratorio having any 
recognized claim to public favour—no, not even “Naaman”—that is not 
far more melodious than Dr. Stanford’s so-called “comic opera,” which, 
however, is avowedly an exemplar of “ continuous melody”—that is to say, 
of inorganic fragments of more or less tuneful phrases, spread out thin over 
deserts of mechanical contrivance, and turned inside out and upside down 
for the only conceivable purpose of demonstrating what an amazing amount 
of ingenuity a clever man may waste upon boring his fellow-creatures to 
the extreme limit of human endurance. Assuming that Dr. Stanford is 
capable of composing tunes—and I am quite willing to believe that he can 
do so if it please him—one-tenth of the too manifest labour and pains he 
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has expended in excluding attractions of that class from ‘‘ The Canterbury 
Pilgrims ” would have sufficed to convert the work in question into a veri- 
table “Little Warbler’ of melodies. Dr. Stanford’s adoption of the 
Wagnerian “method” in connection with comic opera is not likely to render 
that questionable innovation more popular in this country than it has hitherto 
become. It is the imitators of the great Saxon Master who retard the full 
recognition of his commanding genius by servilely aping his fads and 
mannerisms. Themselves utterly lacking in the force and intellectuality 
that render even his strangest vagaries interesting, they are unequal to the 
production of aught but colourless and clumsy caricatures of his vivid and 
vigorous tone-pictures. Of such laborious and insipid stuff as these feeble 
mimics spin out by the furlong, “The Canterbury Pilgrims” is a pheno- 
menally tiresome specimen. That it exhibits musical erudition, construc- 
tive ability, and an infinite capacity for taking pains, is undeniable. All 
the worse for its audiences ; for these relatively admirable qualities, which, 
if combined with melodic inventiveness and geniality of style, would generate 
delightful results, being unsupported and unrelieved by the chief essentials 
of operatic composition, only intensify the wearisomeness of the work embody- 
ing them, besides disclosing in all its rugged aridity the barrenness of the 
land which Dr. Stanford has vainly striven to fertilize. 

“The Canterbury Pilgrims” is as unremittingly contrapuntal as though 
it were an exercise in thorough-bass specially written for submission to 
examiners by a candidate for a musical degree. Counterpoint is a good 
thing, doubtless ; but one may have too much of it, as of other good things, 
particularly in a comic opera. The /it-motiv, used in moderation, is an 
agreeable contrivance ; but a three-act work consisting almost exclusively 
of Jeit-motive, can scarcely fail to fatigue the most receptive and _discri- 
minating ear. By inverting these “guiding phrases,” and now and 
then dovetailing two or three of them into one another, the strain upon the 
listener’s attention is agonizingly augmented. The extreme oral watchful- 
ness required for the detection of these phrases, whether insidiously 
introduced or, so to speak, lugged in by the heels, and for their unravel- 
ment, when cunningly intertwined, is wholly incompatible with the pleasure 
which most people hope to experience when they attend the performance 
of a comic opera. Such persons, as a rule, do not pay for their places with 
a view to taking a three hours’ lesson in harmony, or to spending a long 
evening in mathering their brains by guessing subtle musical conundrums. 
Composers of the “endless melody” and “guiding phrase” schooi are 
really a thought too unreasonable in their exactions upon the theatre-going 
public. Speaking through their works, they seem to say :—“If you imagine 
that you are come here to be amused, you are very much mistaken. 
To be instructed, certainly; to be edified, possibly; but to be merely 
amused—perish the unworthy thought! We had no such frivolous purpose 
in view as your entertainment when we composed these sublime, ingenious, 
zesthetic works. On the contrary, what'we proposed to ourselves was to 
elevate your tastes, to cultivate in you the inestimable habit of mental 
concentration, and to furnish you with opportunities, at a price, of studying 
problems that we have consumed years in preparing for your consideration. 
Pay your money and be attentive. You are expected to manifest rapturous 
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delight with whatever you may think you understand, and deep reverence 
for such things as may be utterly unintelligible to you. Should the work 
presented to your notice on these terms happen to be intituled a comic 
opera, remember that a mere fanciful sprightliness of nomenclature cannot 
be permitted to influence your attitude towards a grand musical achieve- 
ment, teeming with continuous melody, and bristling with /it-mofive. 
To follow the former patiently throughout all its meanderings, and to stalk 
the latter with inflexible perseverance to their respective lairs, is your 
present business, if not your pleasure.” 

Such is the lesson apparently intended to be taught to the music-loving 
public by “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” to the composer of which opera it 
does not seem to have occurred for a moment that all classes of society 
seek recreation, not instruction, at the theatre. Even the well-to-do live 
at such high-pressure now-a-days—the bread-earning competition is so 
severe and exhausting, and the reaction of over-strained nerves at the 
close of the day’s work so depressing to the spirits—that the working bees 
of our vast metropolitan hive, when taking their hard-earned pleasure, 
Tequire simply to be amused, and in such sort that no tax shall be imposed 
upon their intellectual energies or resources. Hence the protracted and 
prosperous reign of operetta, consisting (in plot, dialogue, and music alike) 
of “easy things to understand.” To offer a London audience—and under 
false colours—a string of learned fugues, laborious canons, and “ imitative 
recitatives,” devoid of humour and unrelieved by articulate melody, is, to 
say the least of it, an untimely and injudicious proceeding. Dr. Stanford 
is of far too fugal a temper to write successfully for the lyric stage. A 
bright and gay libretto, like that of Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, is thrown away 
upon a composer whose musical instincts are of a nature that should 
prompt him to set words selected from the gloomiest of the Penitential 
Psalms. This tendency is revealed, with more or less lugubrious results, 
in every part of his “comic” opera; conspicuously so in his overture, 
which might congenially preface a sacred cantata illustrating the trials of Job ; 
in his choruses, which are heavy anthems; and in his treatment of comic 
characters, whose utterances might be regarded as unnecessarily dismal 
were they enounced by confirmed misanthropes, executioners’ assistants, 
or familiars of the Inquisition. Amongst the more deadly of these dis- 
piriting personages is a dreadful Dame Margery, whose tuneless maunder- 
ings more than justify her husband’s irregularities of conduct ; a noxious 
Sir Christopher, the husband in question, for whom Dr Stanford has written 
music that is frequently absurd and always unpleasant, but never for a 
moment funny ; an innkeeping Geoffrey, almost as tiresome and unmelodious 
as Wagner's Berkmesser; and a vulgarly Mephistophelian Hal-o’-the- 
Chepe, to whom a vast quantity of jaw-breaking recitative has been allot- 
ted, and who is, in my humble opinion, one of the most intolerable bores 
that ever appeared upon any stage. Mr. Barrington Foote, who struggled 
manfully with the insuperable difficulties of this terrible part, was much to 
be pitied. Indeed, all the “ principals” of the cast were severely handi- 
capped by the jerky and disjointed character of the recitative, seemingly 
written with the object of puzzling the singer and inconveniencing the 
voice. Many passages of the “sung dialogue” are cunningly fashioned 
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time-traps, wherein the most careful vocalist, not being a human metro- 
nome, may easily be caught when he or she least expects it. It having 
been the composer’s aim to circumvent and gravel his performers, I was 
not.surprised—as Dr. Stanford is a most skilful and accomplished musical 
trapper—to observe that even such experienced artists as Mr. Ludwig 
and Mr. Snazelle now and anon succumbed to his wiles. The lovers’ 
parts of Cicely and Hubert are uniformly tame, chiefly because the music 
assigned to these young people is altogether lacking in the passion and 
sentiment it professes to express. An amatory duet sung by them in the 
second act is an interesting illustration of the art “ How not to do it.” 

“The Canterbury Pilgrims” was produced with a splendour and com- 
pleteness worthy of a better work. The costumes are historically accurate, 
the scenery is pretty, and all the accessories are excellent of their kind. 
Mr. Augustus Harris, who has a genius for stage-management, has done 
his best for the opera in every way, including the provision (for the premiere) 
of a fervid and well-disciplined c/ague, which fully earned its honoraria and 
the composer’s gratitude throughout the first performance by a profusion 
of “storms of applause,” ‘enthusiastic recalls,” and other gratifying 
demonstrations that were duly recorded in the newspapers of the morrow. 
The curtain fell at the close of each act upon those audible, as well as 
outward and visible, signs of the success that managers and authors only 
too gladly associate with what is proféssionally styled “‘a great go.” But I 
shall be considerably astonished, despite the plaudits of April 28, if the 
career of Dr. Stanford’s comic opera prove a lengthy or remunerative one. 
It has none of the qualities that constitute what the Germans call a Zug- 
Stueck—that is, a piece which may be counted upon to “draw.” It is 
dull, pretentious, and untuneful; and I am at a loss to understand how 
so thorough a musician and wide-awake an impresario as Mr. Carl Rosa 
can have been persuaded to include it in his répertoire. 

Ws. Beatty-KIncsTon. 


~~ 


Our Play=Bor. 


“ DEVOTION.” 


A Play in Four Acts, by Dion Boucicautt, jun. Produced at the Court Theatre, 
on Thursday, May 1, 1884. 





Duc de Chevreuse ... Mr. Jonn CLayton. { Balagnier ... ... ... Mr. TRESAHAR. 

Comte de Chalais ... Mr. H. 3. Conway. Eee =. WALTER RUSSELL. 
Abbé de Gondi... ... Mr. D. Boucicau tt, Jun. Maubreuil |. *.. Mr. CHALINOR. 

Duc de Monbazon ... Mr. Epmunp Maurice. Captain of sage Guard. Mr. Geratp Goprrey. 
Aubry... ... ... «. Mr. Gitpert TRENT, / Oe .. Miss Apa CAVENDISH. 
De Fiesque See shed Mr. G. F. BLAcKBOURNE. Geneviéve ... 2... Miss L. VENNE. , 
DeSean se os Mr. F. M. Pacer. 


It is, unfortunately for the author of this new play, easily possible to be 
kept so long waiting for a powerful situation, that by the time it comes our 
sorely tried patience will hardly allow us to appreciate it, and this is one of 
the two serious objections which may be brought against “ Devotion.” The 
one scene of the play is the last, the scene for which first Volnys and then 
Félix, in the French “ Duel sous Richelieu,” bored themselves and their 
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audiences for the two preceding hours, and even this scene is open to con~ 
demnation on the score that the whole interest centres round the husband, 
of whom, until then, we have scarcely seen anything, and cared even less. 
The other great fault of the play is that the unfortunate heroine never 
seems quite clear as to which of the two men, husband or lover, she really 
prefers. As far as the audience is concerned, it does not much matter 
which of them it is—she might adore her husband and mistrust her lover, or 
worship her lover and detest her husband ; but one of the two it must 
nheéessarily be in order to create an interest in the unhappy woman for whom 
sympathy is claimed ; and as she apparently cannot make up her own mind 
the audience refuses to do so for her, and the result is, that no interest is 
created at all. The story of the play lies in a nutshell. The Comte de 
Chalais is enamoured of Marie de Monbazon, and the lady fully reci- 
procates, but unluckily for the course of true love, the suitor is poor, and 
her father declines with thanks. He graciously adds that should de Chalais 
have become wealthy at the end of three years, he may return to claim his 
bride, but when the young man, having fulfilled his part of this programme, 
does come back, it isto find Marie the wife of the Duc de Chevreuse. All 
that now follows is simply to lead up to the final scene. The Duc and the 
Count are capital friends, save each other’s lives two or three times, and 
altogether conduct themselves far more sensibly than the poor Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, who, however skilled she may have been in political matters, 
certainly exercised: the minimum of sense as regards her own private affairs ; 
for:she actually goes masked to the Count’s lodgings in order to save his 
life, while the Duke is protecting it still more effectually by fighting the duel 
himself. . Meanwhile the Count, not to be outdone in devotion, has written 
@ love-letter to Marie, which is to be delivered should he die, but when, 
through the instrumentation of Richelieu, he is obliged to fly from Paris, 
this letter, with Marie’s portrait attached, falls into the hands of the 
unscrupulous minister, who immediately sends it on to the husband. Now 
comes the scene for which all the rest has been endured, and Mr. John 
Clayton proved nobly equal to the occasion. The indifference with which 
he reads the fatal love-letter, and the sudden and awful changes that comes 
over the man as he looks at. the portrait and recognizes his own wife, were 
admirably rendered, and Mr. Clayton has rarely acted better than in this 
scene. His grief seemed literally to be rending him, and yet in all his 
passion and anguish he is never overstrained, and his acting was of the 
most powerful description. ._With.the return of de Chalais, all ends satis- 
factorily, for he, having been wounded by his pursuers, first speaks the im- 
portant words which bring husband and wife together, and then, as his 
captors rush in, he promptly dies. That the Marie of Miss Ada Cavendish 
was a disappointing performance was chiefly due to the intense nervousness 
from which this lady suffers, for several times her words were unintelligible, 
and at others her voice quite failed her, but for the Comte de Chalais of 
Mr. H. B. Conway, only praise can be accorded. It is a decided advantage 
to this gentleman that in a “‘ costume play” like “Devotion” he can wear 
his beautiful dresses as though to the manner born, and not as many do, in 
a painfully “ for'this night ouiy” fashion, and it is also an advantage to his 
audience where he does so, for when in velvet and ruffles, Mr. Conway is 
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apparently no longer afraid to let himself go, and always plays with far more 
vigour and boldness than when in every day dress. His de Chalais 
is a natural and fervent performance, and between his Count and Mr. 
Clayton’s Duke all honours must be divided, for Mr. Boucicault in no way 
worked out his own conception of an amorous Abbé, and though Miss 
Lottie Venne was naive and amusing, her Geneviéve more vividly suggested 
a masquerading “ Betsy” than a lady of the old French Court. The play 
is splendidly mounted, and all the accessories are so good, that it is almost 
to be regretted that such a gorgeous dress should have been provided for a 
play so inevitably doomed to failure as “‘ Devotion.” 
M. E. W. 


“THE RIVALS.” 


SHERIDAN’s Comedy. Revived at the Haymarket Theatre, on Saturday, May 3, 1884. 
Sir Anthony Absolute Mr. A. W. Pingro. Fag 


oo see Mr. Extior. 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger Mr. ALFRED BisHop. Thomas .... ... ... Mr. Percy VERNON. 
Captain Absolute ... Mr. Forsrs-RoBErtTson. Mrs. Malaprop... ... Mrs. STIRLING 
Mr. Faulkland... ... Mr. BancroFT. —_ Melville ... ... Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE. 
Bob Acres... 2... Mr. Lionet Broucu. ydia Languish ... Miss CAtHoun. 
David... ss... se Mr. C. BROOKFIELD. Lucy ... . «ss «» Muss Jutta GWYNNE. 


Ir may not inaptly be questioned whether any play of modern date 
demands greater perfection of individual acting than does Sheridan’s well- 
known comedy of “ The Rivals,” moré especially in the present age, when 
the eccentricities of a Mrs. Malaprop or the absurdities of a Bob 
Acres would—without the most careful handling—quickly develop into 
the broadest kind of farce. Each separate character may be regarded as a 
complete miniature in itself, but little dependent on any counter-aid or 
assistance, so that the loss must be an irreparable one, when they fail in 
being rightly understood by their respective delineators. 

In its present revival at. the Haymarket Theatre, no pains have been 
spared to portray “The Rivals” with all the embellishments which stage 
management can possibly devise, and if, from obvious reasons, we are 
inclined to question the wisdom of such a course of action, we cannot but 
be conscious of the evident thought and attention which the managers of 
this most popular theatre have bestowed upon their latest venture. 

With all due consideration, however, it must be a source of wonder to 
the observant playgoer that the commencement of the drama seems so 
absolutely devoid of life and interest. One might almost look upon it in 
the light of a prologue, played to all intents and purposes in dumb show, 
so completely is the main interest of the play subservient to the action of a 
scene which practically possesses but little interest to the public in general, 
after a first and, perhaps, cursory glance. The curtain rises with the 
drowsy voice of the watchman, proclaiming the passing hour, mingled with 
the distant chiming of a clock. We are treated to some short chatter 
between Fag and Lucy, and a passing vision of Captain Absolute ; then 
the cry of the watchman is once more heard, the clock again strikes, the 
curtain descends, and all is over for the time being. Nothing of any 
importance comes to break the even continuance of the play, until the 
third act, when a gavotte is somewhat inappropriately the advent of an 
important scene between Lydia Languish and Captain Absolute. It isa 
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pity that such should be the case, for this dance is one of the most charm- 
ing interludes which we have seen on the stage for many a day. . One is 
almost inclined to believe that the figures on the drop curtain have become 
suddenly endowed with life, so uniformly graceful are the attitudes and 
groupings of the gaily attired characters. 

A prettily set forest scene concludes the old-fashioned comedy, and 
gives us time to turn our thoughts towards the various artists connected 
with its present revival. It seems almost needless to say how admirable is 
the Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Stirling, for there can be but one opinion of the 
way in which this true artist so completely lapses personal identity in the 
part of this vain, ungrammatical old woman, whose extraordinary vagaries 
of speech elicit such unbounded applause and merriment. How far this 
fact is owing to the inimitable style of Mrs. Stirling, who can say? Miss 
Calhoun as Lydia Languish, falls into a chronic state of exaggeration, 
which considerably mars the evident earnestness she feels in her work. 

Miss Julia Gwynne is but little suited to such a part as Lucy, which re- 

“calls to our minds the piquant manner of Miss Kate Phillips in the same 
character. 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere and Mr. Bancroft may be heartily congratulated on 
so completely divesting the scenes between Julia and Falkland of their 
monotonous dulness. Greater praise, we think, can scarcely be given them. 
Mrs. Beere makes a charming picture in her quaint old-fashioned gowns, 
particularly in that of yellow and white, worn in the minuet. If graceful- 
ness of figure can be increased by beauty of dress, surely nothing more 
artistic could be found than the one we have just mentioned. 

The Faulkland of Mr. Bancroft is most praiseworthy in every respect, 
whilst Sir Lucius O’Trigger is another of Mr. Bishop’s clever sketches in 
miniature. 

Mr. Lionel Brough scarcely appears to understand the life and boisterous 
fun of Bob Acres, more especially in the opening scenes. But little praise 
can be given to Mr. Pinero or Mr. Forbes-Robertson in their respective 
parts of Sir Antony and Captain Absolute. 

Seldom indeed has there been such an unfortunate selection as in the 
case of Mr. Pinero, who from first to last plays in a falsetto voice which 
becomes tediously monotonous after a while. Strangely enough, also, Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson seems. to possess but little idea of the frank, careless 
manner of ‘a dashing young officer, consequently the notable scene between 
him and Mrs. Malaprop becomes on his side somewhat flat and under- 
coloured. 


“MAM’ZELLE NITOUCHE.” 


Vaudeville, in Three Acts, by HENRI Meriwac and Atpert Mittaup. Music by Herve, 
Enghish version produced at the Opera Comique, on Monday, May 12, 1884. 


Denise de sianiigatted .. Muss Lotta. ee ae ee Mr. ALEXANDER. 
Major .. «.. .« Mr. Ropert PATEMAN. Manager ... ... se «« MR. JoHN Puipps, 
Celestin ... .. .. Mr, Francis Wyatt. Lady Superior... ... «. Miss F. CoLeMan, 
Fernand Champlatreux = Freox. DARRELL, Janitress ... ... so «» Muss Lavis, 
pO ae rn. H. M. Crirrorp, 


“‘ Mam’ZELLE NITOUCHE,” written to suit the peculiarities of Madame Judic, 
and produced at the Vari¢tés, Paris, on January 26 last year, belongs to 
that class of work which has to be taken as it stands and judged entirely 
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on its own merits. It has no discernible plot, it tells no story, and its 
construction is lamentably weak. It claims no serious consideration as a 
play, for it is indeed nothing more or less than an avowed vehicle by means 
of which a popular actress can amuse her audience for a couple of hours. 
This English version of a favourite French vaudeville is therefore the 
means whereby Miss Lotta can display her ability, her spirit, and her 


cleverness. In other hands, or with less skilful treatment, its fate would - 


have proved instantaneously disastrous. As it is, Miss Lotta and hér 
companions have to work with might and main, with unceasing energy and 
vigilant watching, to keep the piece together. ‘The central character of the 
vaudeville is Denise de Flavigny, or, more properly, Lotta, a girl who is as 
demure as a saint in the presence of the directress of the convent, and a 
very bomb-shell of fun, frolic, and devilment when left to herself. The 
principal sufferer from: her mischievous pranks is Celestin, the eccentric 
organist of the convent, who plays hymns all day and rehearses his comic 
opera all night. He has to take the young Denise to Paris, and on his way 
thither he halts at the country theatre to witness the production of his new 
piece. The principal actress becomes annoyed, refuses, in the middle of 
the performance, to proceed with her part, and the convent girl steps in 
and successfully finishes the play. Then follow more adventures equally 
surprising—and conventional—and Denise finally marries the man chosen 
for her by her parents, and whom she has unknowingly learnt to love. I 
must frankly confess that I do not like the odour of such work as this. 
Did not common sense tell us that such doings as are pictured in the 
convent, where the scene is mostly laid, were utterly impossible, I should 
be inclined to question the good taste of such proceedings. Putting 
religion aside, the piece might ‘still be shorn of much suggestiveness, at no 
great sacrifice of either wit or labour. Objection may be taken, in parti- 
cular, to the scene in the third act, where the school-girl is left, with no 
female companion, in the dead of night, to carouse until cockcrow with a 
number of officers in their barracks—a scene which, together with the aid 
of a drunken soldier and an intoxicated organist, considerably jeopardized 
the success of the piece on the first night. The shortcomings of the 
dramatists are amply compensated for by the cleverness of Miss Lotta’s 
impersonation. It shows much bright thought, genuine humour, and the 
ability to thoroughly interest and amuse. Miss Lotta is the life and soul 
of the piece, and she plays with her accustomed archness, vivacity, and 
untiring, irrepressible spirit. ‘The eccentric organist-composer is amusingly 
portrayed by Mr. Francis Wyatt, who will be still better when he has 
shaken off some of the airs of Dick Swiveller. Mr. Robert Pateman is 
excellent as a testy old major, and he was of great service to the piece 
at a most critical moment. Miss Woodworth was capital as the actress 
who abandons her part in the middle of the play, and Miss F. Coleman 
was the Lady Superior of the convent. M. Hervé’s music is not very 
brilliant, and it has been found necessary to introduce several additional 
musical compositions. 
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“CALLED BACK.” 


A Play, in a Prologue and Three Acts, and Seven Tableaux, by Hucu Conway and 
MyNs CARR ; founded on the novel of the same name by Hucu Conway. 
Produced at the Prince’s Theatre, on Tuesday, May 20, 1884. 


Gilbert Vaughan... ... Mr. Kyrie Beiiew. Bolski... 1... «+ «. Mr. H. CAMERON. 


ur Kenyon... ... Mr. H. J. Lerucovurt. Markeloff ... ... ... .. Mr, L.S. Dewar, 
Anthony March... ... Mr. Franx Ropney. Pauline ,... ... .. «. Miss Lincarp, 
Dr. Ceneri ... 1+ soe Mr. G. W. Anson. Mary Vaughan... ... .... Miss Ticaury. 
Paolo Macari ... ... Mr, H. BEERBoHM-TREE. Mrs. Wilkins .., ... ... Muss C, PARKEs, 
Petroff... ... ... o. Mr.S. CArrray. Sete see: Miss AYLWARD. 


In one of G. R. Sims’ shorter poems which deals with the educational 
crazes of the day, and queries as to their reason, the concluding words are 
hese :-— 
— ‘* Miss Truth replies : ‘ Why, if you please, 
Because they’re so sensational !’” 

These lines might be quoted in answer to any surprise which a mere 
commonplace mind might express as to the enthusiastic reception of 
“Called Back,” which was produced at “ The Prince’s,” on the evening of 
May 20; for the play is nothing if not sensational. At the time that Kean 
ruled the boards, our actors gave us stirring stuff, and Shakespeare drew 
the biggest houses ; with a sudden re-action we veered round, the drawing- 
room comedy and poor ‘Tom Robertson set the new fashion; now, again, 
we have tired of drawing-rooms and prefer garrets—indeed, so far as our 
tastes for realism outrun our refinement, that were the fears of our child- 
hood to, be realized, and a “ real live harlequin” to be cut up piecemeal 
every night, the play in which this scene occurred would make the fortune 
of any theatrical manager who produced it. So turns the world, and 
happy he who can turn with it, for to judge by the first-night reception of 
“Called Back,” it will prove a fortunate venture for both its authors and 
Mr. Edgar Bruce. In main outline the story closely follows that of the 
book, and where it differs it is decidedly to the advantage of the play, in 
which the old nurse who cares for the blind hero, is replaced by a pretty 
sister, which part is charmingly played by Miss Tilbury. This sister, Mary 
Vaughan, is engaged to, and shortly marries, her brother’s friend, Arthur 
Kenyon, and thus a new interest is created and proves a success. It is 
when she and her brother Gilbert are living together that the play opens, 
and here, at first starting, is an important difference to the story, for 
Gilbert Vaughan has already met and loved Pauline, whose acquaintance 
we make when she comes to his house, not knowing that since she saw 
him he has become blind. This young lady (whose reception of this sad 
news is hardly compatible with her professed love for Gilbert) is the niece 
of a certain Dr. Ceneri, who is an important member of an Italian secret 
society to which she herself belongs, and it is through her consenting to 
take Gilbert back with her to his uncle’s house that occurs the grand scene, 
which made the book and will make the play. Anthony March, the 
brother of Pauline, is, in the presence of his uncle and sister, stabbed to 
the heart by one Paolo Macari, whom he has insulted, and with a piercing 
shriek the girl falls senseless to the ground at the moment that her blind 
lover, who has been hiding in the garden, hears her scream and rushes to 
the rescue. Macari, who wishes to kill him also as a possible informer, is 
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prevented by the doctor, who after a most cursory examination of 
Vaughan’s eyes, vouches for his assurance he is blind, and the curtain goes 
down on a most effective tableau, leaving Vaughan bending over what he 
believes to be the dead body of Pauline. So much for the prologue, the 
first tableau of which might be shortened with advantage, and if Miss 
Lingard would concede two points, her acting throughout the play would 
be admirable—firstly, as Bernhardt’s angry “ Frou-Frou” amply proved, it 
is not necessary in order to speak clearly to speak with irritating slowness ; 
secondly, that although her audience was ultimately grateful to her for having 
saving her strength for the final scene, it would be as well if this saving 
were not quite so palpable in the scene with Macari before her brother’s 
death, ‘when she utterly failed to rise to the splendid acting of Mr. Beer- 
bohm-Tree. At the beginning of the drama proper, Gilbert has recovered 
his sight, and is bent on hunting down the supposed murderers of Pauline, 
knowing them to be Italian conspirators ; to this end he joins their band, anda 
meeting is arranged in a garret in Soho. Thither Gilbert and his friend Kenyon 
repair, for the latter, in a chance encounter with Ceneri, has recognized 
in him the uncle of the dead Pauline, and this clue is eagerly followed up ; 
meanwhile the recognition has been mutual, and before Gilbert reaches the 
rendezvous, Ceneri and Macari (who in spite of his professed friendship is 
a political spy) have decamped together leaving Pauline behind them. On 
her lover’s arrival he recognizes inher the girl he has mourned as dead, 
and with his discovery that that awful night’s work has bereft her of 
reason, the curtain again falls. Act 2 was the best from an artistic point 
of view, for the reason that it gave his finest opportunity to Mr. Beerbohm- 
Tree, whose acting of Macari was incomparable. Nothing would have been 
easier than to caricature this part part by an over-accentuation, or, on the 
other hand, nothing would have been easier than to weaken it by a too 
conscious self-restraint, but from both these perils Mr. Tree steered clear, 
and the result was a most polished piece of acting. In this tableau “the 
black lie” is spoken which sends Vaughan off to Siberia in vindication of 
Pauline’s honour, and in the next we find him amongst the mines in search 
of Ceneri who has been condemned through the instrumentality of Macari. 
Mr. Anson (Ceneri) who in this scene both in voice and manner proved 
his admiration of Shiel Barry’s “ Gaspard,” was an unconscionably long 
time dying. ‘The authors had set down the fact that Ceneri was to relieve 
Vaughan’s mind by telling him that the murdered man was Pauline’s brother 
and not her lover, and then that he was to die ; but, unfortunately for the 
audience, they forgot to say how long he was to be doing it, and the result 
was, that the very scene where the agony was to be especially piled up fell 
very flat indeed. However, he dies at last, and the last act is soon over. 
Macari steals back to the Kenyon’s villa in order to carry off Pauline by 
main force (for he has loved her throughout, and only told “the black 
lie” for the sake of wounding the Englishman who won her from him), but 
unluckily for him his plans are thrown out by the sudden return of Pauline’s 
reason, which is somewhat miraculously aided by a still more miraculous 
vision, and by her agonized cries for Gilbert. Gilbert, having returned 
from Siberia, is naturally close at hand, and we finally leave these faithful 
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lovers in each other’s arms, while Nemesis, in the shape of a brother con- 
spirator, meets the treacherous Macari as he turns to leave them. 

Had Mr. Kyrle Bellew never had the (for him) questionable luck of 
seeing Mr. Henry Irving, his Gilbert Vaughan might strike one as more 
original and less of an imitation, but as it is that end is certainly not 
attained. His present impersonation is very harmonious, very graceful, but 
also very colourless, and this chiefly arises from the Irving polish he has 
given to his own acting, which would be clever enough if he would only let 
well alone. As it is it is far too melodramatic. 

As this notice started with a quotation, so shall it end with one, from 
“Called Back ” itself, for it may be taken as eminently descriptive of the 
play. Powerful it is, very in some places, original always, spun out, yes, 
sometimes very much so; but asa whole the play may be summed up 
in a few words, Kenyon speaks to Gilbert: “‘My boy” he says, “it is 
morbid, very morbid indeed.” 

M. E. W. 


IFFT 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 





PART from all question of personal feeling and sentiment, the mind 

of the most casual observer can scarcely fail to be surprised at the 

lack of poetry and idealism which so eminently characterizes the greater 

number of the pictures now being exhibited at Burlington House. The fact, 

however, cannot claim to be one of recent date. As the years come and go, 

we find ourselves wondering how it is that even our greatest artists choose, 

as it were, to immortalize by their genius the most trivial and commonplace 

incidents of every-day life, rather than to portray those exquisite beauties 

art and nature which are within the reach of all those who will but seek 
for them. 

The question—though one of no little import to the public in general, 
whose minds are ever willing to appreciate the poetry as well as the prose 
of life—can scarcely be solved by any single individual. Therefore let 
us for a few moments linger over those pictures whose beauty of thought 
and execution cannot fail to be most heartily and warmly appreciated. 

Foremost amongst these must be placed the “ Cymon and Iphigenia” 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, a study of human nature, full of such exquisite 
sentiment and romance, that the eye may well be forgiven for turning again 
and again towards a work, which by many will not inaptly be considered 
as one of the finest which the President of the Royal Academy has as yet 
giventous. Taken, however, as a representation of the well-known legend, 
the picture cannot claim to be wholly satisfactory. Cymon, the wild, un- 
cultured savage, is here portrayed as a beautiful youth, whose soft, dreamy 
eyes are fixed upon the sleeping form of Iphigenia with an expression 
wholly at variance with that of awe-stricken wonderment which must have 
entered his heart when, wandering through the woods, in rough, boorish 
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fashion, he comes across such an exquisite vision of womanly beauty, that 
his thoughts are instinctively carried back to a purer and nobler life than 
that which he has hithertoled. One cannot help regretting that such should 
be the case, for in consequence we not only cease to recognize the wide 
gulf of civilization which stretches between this man and woman ; but the 
outward contrast of physical as well as of mental grace is completely done 
away with. 

’ With regard to the poetical way in which the subject has been treated it 
would be difficult to speak in terms of too high praise. The crouching 
forms of the woman and child, wrapped in peaceful slumber, seem com- 
pletely to be thrown in the background by the exquisitely ideal beauty 
which envelops the principal figure. Clad in pale yellow draperies, which 
more express than hide the gracefulness of posture into which she has 
thrown herself, Iphigenia rests in deep unconscious sleep. The soft white 
arms are twined round a head encircled by golden hair, which, falling 
lightly on a face of perfect womanhood, leaves untouched the marble 
whiteness of the throat and neck. The whole pose of the figure is one of 
complete abandonment to the power of sleep, which transforms the face 
into a poem of womanly beauty in its purest and loveliest aspect. 

Let us now turn towards a scene which will delight the hearts of those 
who love the absolute peace of country life. The picture by Mr. Leader, 
entitled “The ploughman homeward plods his weary way,” shows us how 
truly the poetical mind can appreciate and understand the simplest, though 
not the least exquisite, beauties of Nature. The rosy light of the evening 
sun sheds its beams on the village church as upon the pools of water in 
this country lane, along which some rustics are guiding the trusty steeds, 
who, it may safely be surmised, are longing for the rest which has been so 
well and hardly earned. 

So graphically is this lovely scene of idyllic life placed before our eyes 
that we almost seem to hear the cackling of the geese as they are driven by 
the careful housewife across the common towards their shelter for the night, 
which is slowly but surely descending upon the land. Nature is relapsing 
into the calm sleep, so gently to be broken on the morrow by the song of 
the lark soaring up into the clouds ; but who would not desire to linger 
over the beauty of the twilight hour as Mr. Leader has here depicted it ? 

Wholly different are the thoughts which arise in our minds as we stand 
in front of the picture by Mr. Schmalz, entitled “Too Late.” How appro- 
priate is the title only those can say who, placing themselves in the position 
of this stalwart warrior, enter into the chamber of a girl who rests in the 
sleep which knows no awakening. 

Above her head is the altar, upon whose shrine lie clusters of deep red 
flowers, illumined by the faint gleam of a tiny lamp. This, however, is 
gently subdued by the grey light of the morning which is slowly breaking 
over the distant hills. How lovingly it rests on the motionless figure robed 
in pure white, upon the fair young face touched by the remorseless hand of 
death, and finally on the lilies which strew the ground in reckless profusion. 
At the foot of the bed crouches the weeping form of a woman exquisitely 
draped in greyish blue. At the head sits an old friend or long-trusted 
servant, his blank, tearless gaze speaking more than volumes of words. 
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Just behind him is a little golden-haired maid, whose soft eyes are turned 
upon the stranger with a wondering look, which shows that she is as yet 
scarcely conscious of the sorrow in whose presence she is standing. There 
is, however, a fault, and a grave one; to be brought against Mr. Schmalz’s 
work as regards the figure of the warrior, which is not only lifeless in ex- 
pression but weak in attitude. We look in vain for the agonized sorrow 
which would have inevitably convulsed the man’s features at such a 
moment, neither does it seem probable that his eyes, as in the present 
instance, should be turned towards the distant horizon rather than on the 
face of the dead. His first and most natural impulse would undoubtingly 
have led him to draw nearer to the sleeping form and judge for himself the 
truth of the dread tidings which have so wrecked and ruined his life. Had 
his attitude been so depicted, we venture to affirm that the dramatic power 
of the picture would have been most advantageously heightened and 
increased. 

As regards originality of thought, coupled with perfection of detail, the 
“‘ Mariage de Convenance,” by Mr. Orchardson, must be singled out for 
marked approbation. Who is not able to place themselves for the time 
being in the position of this husband and wife, surrounded by every luxury 
that money can buy, yet as miserable in their relative positions as two 
people can well be. She, with sullen face and scornful manner, has pushed 
her chair from the dinner-table, and is now regarding, with a look of mingled 
contempt and indifference, the quiet, undemonstrative man opposite her, 
whose mind at the present moment seems to be wholly engrossed between 
private reflection and the wine which the grave, circumspect-looking butler 
is pouring out for him. The picture is well worthy of especial notice if 
only to recognize the labour of time and thought which has been so 
liberally bestowed upon the minutest detail. 

“A Fen Farm” exhibits the same poetry of feeling and subject which 
so eminently characterizes the work of Mr. Macbeth. This country lassie 
calling to her cows is a charming study of girlhood in its brightest and 
happiest aspect. 

The present collection has its usual amount of portraits, the greater 
number of which are scarcely likely to prove a source of any peculiar 
interest to the public in general. Foremost, however, among the 
exceptions is the portrait of Mr. Irving, by Mr. Millais, who may be warmly 
congratulated on having given us a very pleasing likeness of a most 
attractive face. Mr. Ouless has been scarcely as fortunate in that of Mr. 
Bancroft, which is over constrained in expression and posture. 





It is with great regret that I have to chronicle the death of Madame 
Taglioni, This famous dancer was born, in 1804, at Stockholm, where her 
father, Philippe, who was of Neapolitan origin, was engaged as chief dancer 
at the theatre. On journeying to Vienna he was accompanied by his young 
daughter, Marie, who made her first appearance on the stage on June 16, 
1822, in an elaborate ballet arranged by her father. Her success in Vienna 
was great and instantaneous. Five years later she was engaged, at a large 
salary for those days, at the Opera House, Paris, where, on July 23, 1827 
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shé made her début in the Ballet de Sicilien.. She was quickly offered an 
engagement for five years at £320 per annum, and after the French Revo- 
lution of 1830’ she received £3,200 a year. From Paris she went to the 
Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg, and then to London, where at the King’s, 
afterwards known as Her: Majesty’s Theatre, she appeared. in 182g.’ Her 
shawl dance‘in-“‘ La Bayadére,” .and ‘her-aérial flights in “La Sylphide ” 
soon won for her'the title of the “ Déesse de la Danse.” It was in the 
ballet of “‘La-Sylphide” that, on June 26, 1845, she re-appeared in Lon- 
don. '- The lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre was Mr. Benjamin Lumley, 
who projected the famous “Pas de Quatre.” 


Having at his command the services of four such celebrated danseuses as 
Marie ‘Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerrito, and. Lucille Grahn, Mr. Lumley 
determined to avail himself of such material for .a brilliant ballet. After 
many difficulties, these four artistes in the now lost art of dancing were 
brought together in one ballet, and the‘ Pas.de Quatre’ became the rage 
of London. © Its equal in popularity has never been known, before or since. 
It became, literally, an European event, and it formed the culminating 
point in the history of the ballet in England. In his delightful ‘ Remini- 
scences,” Mr. Lumley has given some idea of the excitement it caused :— 
“The varied. excellencies of each damseuse were warmly and eagerly 
canvassed in every club, at every dinner, in every ball-room.. From the 
palace to the shop-counter, the “‘ pas de quatre” was the great topic of the 
day, to the exclusion of every interest, however serious. The excitement 
crossed the Channel. . Foreign papers circulated histories and descriptions 
of its wonders. Foreign Courts received, along with official despatches, 
accounts of its extraordinary captivations.” This account may sound to 
modern ears like a fairy tale, but we can form no idea, from living examples, 
of the glories of the past in the matter of stage-dancing. In the days of 
Marie Taglioni, Fanny Ellsser, Carlotta Grisi, Cerrito, Lucille Grahn, 
Adéle Dumilatre, and the rest of that brilliant galaxy, the poetry of motion 
was understood and cultivated. Dancing was then an art, and not, as now, 
too often a vehicle for the display of shapely limbs and incompetence. 





Soon after her appearance in the “ Pas de Quatre,” Taglioni was married 
to the Count Gilbert de Voisins. Of the union two children were born, a 
daughter, who married the Prince Troubetzkoi, and a son who became an 
officer in the French army. Through the Franco-Prussian war, in 1870, 
Madame Taglioni lost her large fortune, and in 1878, she was compelled to 
establish herself in London as a teacher of dancing and deportment. She 
remained here until 1882, when, at the urgent request of her son, Count 
Gilbert de Voisins, her residence was fixed in Marseilles, where, on the 
morning of Thursday, April 24, this illustrious dancer terminated her 
chequered career. 


Marie Taglioni was one of those fairies of the past our grandfathers 
and fathers used to rave about most enthusiastically. Personally\of her 
I know. nothing, but the Comtesse de Voisins, that most charming witty 
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old lady, it has been my privilege often to meet. Her memory was bright 
and fresh to the last, and for the amusement of those around her, she 
would recall many and many interesting incidents of her career. She 
used to allude to her tour in the English provinces as one of the happiest 
times of her life, though she and the others had mostly to rough it. In 
one small town the stage was so diminutive, that in a “ Pas de Trois,” when 
they had to hold hands in a line, she was the only one who appeared 
entirely ; of each of her companions only one-half could be seen from the 
front. Taglioni’s great delight was to see Scotch dances danced by 
Scotchmen. At a soirée a few years ago, some ladies were talking of the 
necessity (?) of having so many dresses when you go much into society. 
Taglioni smiled: “I will tell you what I did when I was a young girl,” she 
said. “I was going to spend two months with my brother, who was settled 
in Vienna, and when I arrived, found he had numerous invitations to 
evening parties for me. I was very young, like you, my dear young ladies, 
and you can guess how delighted I was. We used to go out almost every 
evening. When the time came to return to Paris, my brother said to me, 
‘I want to ask you a question, Marie ; I did not notice your luggage when 
you came. How many boxes have you?’ ‘One.’ ‘Impossible! why 
you have been wearing a new dress every night.’ ‘Come and see,’ I 
answered, and taking him into my room showed him two white muslin 
dresses. ‘This is my whole wardrobe.’ He looked incredulous; ‘my 
maid has changed the ribbons each time, and they all go into one band- 
box.’ ‘ But,’ added Taglioni, ‘you must not think people were indifferent 
to fashion in those days. I well recollect that when my sister-in-law met 
me on arriving, she stared at my bonnet, ¢#e last new thing in Paris, 
laughed outright and said, ‘ How very ridiculous you look, my dear, .... 
can you get me one like it?’” 

A few days after this conversation she sent the following letter to one 
of the young girls who had asked her for her autograph :-— 

“La beaut6é n’a pas besoin de ces parures exagérées qui la rendent 
ridicule, et la plus adroite des femme est celle qui s’habille simplement 
parce qu’elle fait ainsi comprendre qu’elle posstde coeur et esprit. 

“Vous avez les deux qualités, Mademoiselle, chacun se plait 4 le 
reconnaitre et votre modeste petite robe faite par vos mains, vous a attiré 
de sinctres hommages; continuez a étre aussi charmante pour faire le 
bonheur de ceux qui savent vous aimer. 

“Veuve Comtesse, GILBERT DE VOISINS, 
“ Neé MARIE TAGLIONI.” 


Few people know that to Marie Taglioni, the queen of dancing, who 
had received the most splendid jewels from all the crowned heads of 
Europe, the one gem she prized above all others during the whole course 
of her life, was one little leaden ball, which had wounded her son in the 
Franco-Prussian War, and which, after it was extracted, he had made into a 
brooch for his mother. 


Many readers of THE THEATRE will be glad to have their attention 
called to a sale of exceptionally interesting books and papers relating to 
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the stage and dramatic history, which will take place during the present 
month at the rooms of the well-known auctioneers, Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge. The collection was formed by the late Frederick 
Latreille, a gentleman who throughout a long life took special interest in 
all matters connected with the drama and dramatic literature. Mr. Latreille 
possessed exceptional qualities as a student of the dramatic art and as an 
accomplished critic also, and these caused him to collect around him a 
large amount of interesting material, among which there will be found 
some hundreds of the old quarto plays of great interest, and in many 
instances, of considerable rarity. There are playbills also, which form a 
consecutive history of the principal London and other theatres for more 
than a century and a half past, all chronologically arranged and in admirable 
preservation. In these latter the names of the great actors of the past will 
be found constantly occurring. Garrick, Clive, Barry, Henderson, Siddons, 
Kean, and other glorious stars of a past generation. A copy of “Geneste,” 
enriched on almost every page with Mr. Latreille’s MS. notes, has been 
bequeathed to the British Museum, we understand, with some other 
kindred property. The actual date of the sale is not yet announced, but 
it will take place before our next number can be in the hands of our 
readers. 


Mrs. Dutton Cook, widow of the late distinguished dramatic critic and 
novelist, will give a morning concert at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the 
5th of June. Mr. Toole has undertaken to give a recitation and Mr. 
George Grossmith a musical sketch on the occasion ; but the entertain- 
ments generally will be of a more purely musical character. Among the 
vocalists taking part in the concert are Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Isabel 
Fasset, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Arthur Thompson, 
Mr. W. Winch, Mr. Isidore De Lara, Mr. Frank Quatremayne, and Mr. W. 
H. Brereton. Mrs. Dutton Cook will preside at the pianoforte, supported 
by Herr Strauss on the violin, and Signor Pezze on the violoncello, The 
conductors will be Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. Hamilton Clarke, Mr. W. 
Ganz, and Mr. Wilhelm Coenen. 


A ready response has been made to Mr. Godfrey Turner’s appeal in his 
paper, on “ Show and its Value,” last month, for information concerning 
the music written and adapted by Mr. J. L. Hatton, for Charles Kean’s 
revival of “ Henry VIII.,” at the Princess’s Theatre. Not only does Mr. 
W. A. Leggatt, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, organist at St. Mary’s Catholic 
Cathedral there, and musical director of the Tyne Theatre, supply the 
wished-for intelligence, to the effect that all this music—the charming and 
learned overture, the entr’actes, the dances, and Hatton’s own setting of the 
song, “ Orpheus and his Lute,” as a duet—was published by a firm now 
represented by Messrs. Ashdown and Perry, but he courteously sends a 
complete set of the pianoforte arrangements. These dainty reminiscences 
show Hatton in the true light of a profound musician, and a loving archx- 
ologist of music. “The Merry Little Fat Grey Man” has flung himself 
heartily into the reign of Elizabeth, and mingles with the choice spirits 
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and boon companions of that earnestly humorous time. 


Of course, you 
know, he: would, you know: he’s just about the age! 


On May 1, an extravaganza, founded by Mr. Horace Lennard on 
Moore’s “Lalla Rookh,” was produced at the Novelty Theatre, where 
“ Nita’s First” is still running to crowded houses. The burlesque is 
extremely laughable, and the fun is never coarse. The music, by Mr. P. 
- Bucalossi, though not very striking, is well executed and fills its purpose. 
The heroine finds a charming representative in Miss Kate Vaughan, who 
looks enchanting, and who is allotted time for one of those graceful dances 
in which she has no rival. The poet-king and lover, Aliris, is admirably 
impersonated by Miss Minnie Mario, who plays with much spirit. The 
fun of the play is principally sustained by Mr. Harry Nicholls, who is very 
comical as Fadladeen. Mr. Nicholls is duly provided with a funny topical 
song, which is encored several times nightly. The three scenes painted 
by Mr. Henry Emden are capital, and are adroitly worked on the small 
stage. The dresses are magnificent and effective. 


Miss Lucy Buckstone, whose photograph appears in this number of 
THE THEATRE, is the daughter of the late John Baldwin Buckstone. She 
made her first appearance on the stage as Gertrude in “The Little 
Treasure,” at the Croydon Theatre; and then accompanied her father 
and the late E. A. Sothern on a provincial tour, in the course of which 
she acted the following characters at the Dublin Theatre Royal :— : 
Florence Trenchard, in “ Our American Cousin ;” Lucy Dorrison, in 
“Home ;” and Ada Ingot in “ David Garrick.” It was in the latter 
part that, on December 26, 1875, she made, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, her first appearance in London. During the following 
year she played, at the Lyceum Theatre, Annette in “The Bells,” 
and Lady F. Touchwood in “The Belle’s Stratagem.” In October of 
the same year she played Lucy Ormond in “ Peril,” at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. On her marriage, in 1879, to Mr. H. E. Smithes, she 
retired temporarily from public life. Miss Buckstone returned to the stage 
in December, 1882, making her re-appearance at the Olympic Theatre, 
as Alice Verney in “ Forget-Me-Not.” She subsequently played, at the 
same house, the following characters :—Bertha de Motteville, in “ A Great 
Catch ;” Gladys Grant, in “ Rachel ;” and Abigail Hill, in “The Queen’s { 
Favourite.” She next appeared at the Prince’s Theatre, as Edith Marsland 
in “ The Private Secretary.” In the forthcoming revival of “ Our Boys” 
at the Strand Theatre, Miss Buckstone will act Violet Melrose. 





Mr. Frederick Leslie, the popular actor-singer, who has just returned to 
play Ollendorf_at the Alhambra Theatre, after a brilliant success in 
America, and whose photograph we give in this number of THE THEATRE, 
sends some brief reminiscences of his career :— 

“‘ Like all young actors, I take great delight in collecting and preserving 
press notices—good ones, of course; the bad ones I can always rely upon 
receiving or having my attention drawn to by friends—so, if you will allow 
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me, I will dip into my well-papered album and record my doings, good and 
bad, of my professional career up till now. Place-aux-Amis: I made my 
first appearance in February, 1878, at the Royalty Theatre, as Colonel 
Hardy, in ‘Paul Pry.’ This was an eventful performance for the 
prompter, who was accorded an unanimous call, and took it, in place of 
your imperfect disobedient servant. Later on I tried to play Sir Anthony 
Absolute to the Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Stirling and Bob Acres of Mr. 
Edward Terry, at the Globe Theatre, without accessories, and have no 
hesitation in .repeating the general opinion expressed on that occasion—- 
that I was the worst ever seen up till that time, and, in my own opinion, 
up to the present. On the other hand, for my performance of Sir Peter 
Teazle—remembering I was but twenty-five years of age—at the same 
theatre, I called forth several eulogiums, amongst which was the following : 
‘Mr. F. Leslie shows himself so good a Sir Peter that the doubt whether 
the capacity to play the part would not be lost with one or two actors now 
no longer young is now removed.’ Success attended me in the portrayal 
of a purblind senile character in Offenbach’s ‘ La Fille du Tambour Major’ 
at the Alhambra; in Don José in ‘Manteaux Noir’ at the Avenue 
Theatre ; and Rip Van Winkle in Planquette’s romantic opera at the 
Comedy. Of this performance an American critic writes in an American 
journal: ‘ The statement may strike you as a form of sacrilege, but it is 
none the less a fact, that Mr. Jefferson, in his best and strongest day, never 
gave a better interpretation of the Kaatskill vagabond than that made 
known here by Mr. Leslie.’ I am now playing General Ollendorf in the 
‘ Beggar Student’ at the Alhambra. After reading the foregoing remarks, 
it may not surprise you to know that I was born on ‘ All Fool’s Day,’ 1855, 
and am consequently twenty-nine years of age.” 

Mr. Leslie has also played the following parts:—The Marquis, in “La 
Petite Mademoiselle ;” Faust, in “ Mephistofele II. ;” and Briolet, in 
“ Jeanne, Jeannette, and Jeanneton.” His efforts in comic opera during 
two recent visits to America—‘ where English actors are so hospitably 
received and treated ”—were rewarded with appreciation and offers to 
return, one proffered engagement being to play lead with Miss Mary 
Anderson. But we can ill afford to lose this clever young actor, and 
London will always give him a welcome. 


“The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” A performance in connection 
with the Mansion House Fund, was given at St. George’s Hall, on April 26, 
“The Heir-at-Law” being the play chosen. Mr. John Denby and Mr. E. 
Gordon Taylor again took the parts of Daniel Dowlas and Dick Dowlas. 
I noticed their performances last July when the Momus Amateurs gave 
this comedy. They have lost nothing of their excellence; if there is any 
change it is for the better. Mr. John Denby imbues the old chandler 
with just the right amount of vulgarity without over-doing it, and is natural 
and consistent throughout. Mr. E Gordon Taylor has the gift of varied 
expression; his play of features is excellent, and many amateurs 
might take notice of him for his ease of movements and gesture. Dr. 
Pangloss was, on this occasion, entrusted to Mr. Frank Lindo, who gave 
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an amusing rendering of the part; but it was not pompous enough, and the 
quotations if said in a drier manner would have been more effective. Mr. 
Arthur Collins was a good Zekiel Homespun, but was put in the shade by 
the recollection of Mr. H. N. Dickson’s rendering of the same part, this 
last-named gentleman being in the cast and giving a first-rate bit of acting 
as Kenrick. Mr. Fred Newton and Mr. L. W. Webster deserve a word 
of commendation as Stedfast and the Waiter. Miss Eva Collins was a 
slightly exaggerated but good Deberah Dowlas. Caroline Dormer was 
undertaken by Miss Mary Brown. I should like to give a bit of friendly 
advice to this lady, who is a very good actress in her line, and that is not 
to attempt sentimental characters: they are quite unsuited to her. Miss 
Ivan Bristow was a charming Cicely Homespun, but she might have been 
a trifle more rustic. The hall was crowded. 


Mr. A. G. Pritchard gave some of his clever musical sketches at a 
concert at St. James’s Hall, on April 28. A performance so free from 
vulgarity and exaggeration, and yet intensely funny and comical, is pleasing 
to witness. Mr. Pritchard is an excellent mimic, his “ Death of Nelson,” 
as sung on board ship with interruptions of the fog-horn, has an exceed- 
ingly ludicrous effect. 


“The Ladies’ Night” of The Moray Minstrels is always brilliantly at- 
tended. Princes’ Hall has seldom been more crowded by fair ones than 
on May ro. There was likewise a good muster of the stern sex. 
The Morays, under the direction of their excellent conductor, Mr. John 
Foster, did themselves full justice. Among the best pieces was “ Flow, 
Limpid Stream.” It is a pity Pearsall’s melodious and charming strains 
should be set to words so unfitted for singing. ‘“ What though thou waft 
it to the foaming main” is indeed a most trying combination of words for 
the vocalist. Brahm’s admirable, if not strictly religious, “ Ave Maria” 
was well rendered. Schubert’s “ Chorus of Spirits,” Sullivan’s “‘ The Long 
Day Closes,” and Cusins’s “ Venetian Boat Song,” were sung with all the 
care and finish such excellent compositions deserve. The guests fully 
appreciated the treat given to them. 


The G. E. M. Amateur Dramatic Club gave a performance at St. 
George’s Hall, May 6, in aid of the funds of St. Saviour’s Hospital for 
Cancer and Nervous Diseases—the plays being “A Household Fairy” 
and “ Randall’s Thumb.” I sincerely regret that the imperative necessity 
of being present elsewhere prevented my reviewing this performance. 


The readers of THE THEATRE will no doubt be interested to know 
when the late Miss Adelaide Newton first appeared on the stage. It was 
at St. George’s Hall, on August 8, 1868, when Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Opera di 
camera, “Dr. Ambrosias, his Secret” was performed privately, it being a 
soirée @invitation. The libretto was founded on “Tom Noddy’s Secret,” 
and the cast was as follows :— 


Mabel... ... .... «. Muss Jessie Rovp. | Captain Ormond ... Mr. DensicH Newron. 
Linda... ... ... ... Miss ADELAIDE NEwTOoN. Dr, Ambrosias ... ... Mr. M.S. SKerFINGToN, 
Philip ... see see «. MR. WALLACE WELLS. | 
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Miss Adelaide Newton’s voice, though uncultured at that time, already 
possessed great richness and compass. Miss Newton was the original Ida 
in “‘ Two Roses.” She married Mr. Thomas Thorne, the popular manager 
of the Vaudeville Theatre. I regret to add that she died at Monte Carlo, 
on April 18. 


Miss Cowen’s admirers and pupils were in full force at Steinway Hall, 
May 13, when this talented lady gave her Dramatic Recital. A fair 
sprinkling of clever amateurs were also present, and the applause was 
hearty and sincere. Mr. F. H. Cowen supported his sister by presiding at 
the piano ; the vocalists being Miss De Fonblanque and Mr. Bernard 
Lane. This gentleman chose a song from “Nell Gwynne,” and F. H. 
Cowen’s “The Old and the Young Marie.” Mr. Bernard Lane has a 
very pleasing voice, but he seemed to suffer from a slight hoarseness. 
Miss De Fonblanque was also heard in two scngs from one of our most 
rising English composers—F. H. Cowen. “ Lullaby,” especially, is one of 
those musical poems, which ought to be called a duett for voice and piano. 
It was interpreted with much taste by Miss De Fonblanque, and suited 
well her pure, fresh voice. Steinway Hall is unfortunately not favourable 
to the speaking voice, and it is doubly to be regretted when a lady of Miss 
Cowen’s ability is in question. Some parts of “‘ Bertha in the Lane,” by 
E. Barrett-Browning, were not always audible—a real loss to the listeners, 
for this piece was given with intense and true feeling. “The Tetterbys,” 
from Charles Dickens, proved Miss Cowen’s versatility. She displayed a 
quiet appreciation of fun which told with good effect. “The King’s 
Tragedy” (James I. of Scots, 1437), D. G. Rossetti, exhibited great 
dramatic power.and fire; and “The Jackdaw of Rheims ” received such 
admirable treatment, and showed such a quaint sense of humour, that it 
sent every one home delighted. Miss Cowen has a valuable quality—she is 
earnest ; and her delivery conveys to the listener the idea of spontaneity, 
not that of over-study. This is true art. 


Theatrical civilization is fast spreading over the world. The following 
is an extract from a letter just received from Colombo, Ceylon :—“‘ We had 
a great féte in January, got up in honour of Sir William Gregory, an ex- 
governor, who is still in the island on a visiting tour. The decorations and 
illuminations, which were all in the native style, and got up by the 
Mudligars, or native aristocracy, were well worth seeing. There was a ball 
at which the mixture of Europeans, ‘ Burghers’ (descendents of the old 
Dutch and Portuguese) and swell natives, was very curious. Outside the 
ball-room, in one part of the grounds, we had ‘Romeo and Juliet’ ser- 
JSormed in Singhalese by a native troupe, also a Singhalese comedy, and 
a Devil Dance in other parts. The latter was well worth seeing. The devils 
had long hair and projecting teeth about four inches long, their bodies 
painted in a hideous fashion. The contortions they went through with 
yells and incessant tom-toming made them look like veritable fiends, and 
the whole time they were brandishing torches, with which some of them 
occasionally got their hair on fire.” ‘Romeo and Juliet” in Singhalese ! 
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‘Who will talk of Shakespeare being a failure after this? I regret that the 
writer does not go into details, for it must have been a curious performance. 
-I should like to have witnessed acting so thoroughly untrammelled by 
tradition, and noted the eastern reading of our great poet. Here is anew 
field for American critics. 


The many friends of Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry will 
find much entertainment in Mr. Joseph Hatton’s chatty volumes, “ Henry 
Irving’s Impressions of America,” published by Messrs. Sampson Low & 
Co. The new memoir of Mr. Irving, written by Mr. Frederick Daly, 

and published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, is an agreeable supplement to Mr. 
* Austin Brereton’s more elaborate biography of the actor. 


Our readers will like to have before them the full text of a remarkably 
eloquent speech, spoken most admirably by Mr. Wilson Barrett, in the 
new play, “ Chatterton,” by Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. Herman. It created 
a profound impression :— 

‘*What’s the use of poetry? 

‘“‘CHATTERTON. What’s the use of poetry? Why, to live upon, when 
one can’t get bread and cheese; to clothe and warm oneself with, when 
one is ragged and cold! What’s the use of poetry? To keep faith and 
hope and worship alive in the heart of man, to reconcile him to life, to 
make him at home in his world. What’s the use of poetry? _ To pour 
vitriol on deceit and vice, to seam and scar the detested face of hypocrisy 
and lies. To add hate to all things hateful, and shame to all things shame- 
ful! What's the use of poetry? To give beauty to beauty, more grace to 
grace, more truth to truth, to deck the flowers of the field. To rain per- 
fume on the rose and music on the nightingale. What’s the use of poetry ? 
To be a stumbling-block to the worldly-wise and the proud, and a camp 
and pillar of fire to children and the childlike. What’s the use of poetry ? 
To embalm the immortal dead, to interpret this aimless universe, to snatch 
the secrets of the stars, to unleash the seas and the winds, to fling a double 
rainbow of hope and glory across the heavens, till all the universe shouts 
with one voice, and beats with one heart, and pants with one breath! What’s 
the use of poetry? To make this wide world drunk with its loveliness, 
to make this garret a palace and me the King of Death and Fate! 
Poetry not real! not useful! It is you who are not real, you practical 
people—you herd of money-grubbers, you bats, you owls, you moles, you 
human vegetables, who root yourselves, and fatten up your dull, petty, 
miserable lives, and eat and drink and sleep, and buy and sell and toil, in 
one long round of humdrum death-in-life! It is you who are not. real. 
You were dead and huddled into oblivion before you were born ; you do 
not live at all; you are smoke from the nostrils of death. Poetry not 
real! not useful! There is nothing useful but poetry, and nothing real 
but the poet !” 

This very interesting play ‘‘ Chatterton” was produced too late for review 
in this months THEATRE. It shall be fully noticed next month, 
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The following notes concerning the early career of Mrs. Alfred Wigan 
will be read with iriterest :— 


Leystone Villa, St. Michael’s Road, Stockwell, S.W. 
May 22, 1884. 

S1r,—The following may be interesting to readers of Tuz THEATRE :— 

The first appearance of the late Mrs. Wigan was in a monkey part at 
the Old Lyceum, on July 17, 1818. The once famous pantomimic drama 
“La Perouze,” was played there for the first time, and we find in the cast 
‘Chimpanzee, Miss L. Pincott”—her mother, Mrs. Pincott, playing 
Umba, and T. P. Cooke, La Perouze. 

Mrs. Pincott, who was afterwards Mrs. Field, and subsequently Mrs. 
Usher (wife of Richard Usher, the pantomimist), was well known as a per- 
former in serious pantomime. On Nov. 21, 1825, she appeared for the 
first time at Drury Lane as Umba, and continued at that theatre two or 
three seasons—her brother, James Wallack, being stage-manager, and 
Usher, clown in the Christmas pantomime. She was then called in the 
bills Mrs. Field. "The name of Miss Pincott first occurs at Drury Lane, 
Dec. 8, 1826, as Clara, in “The Adopted Child,” and occurs at intervals 
down to the date mentioned by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, but always without 
an initial, and may have referred, as I am inclined to think, not to 
Mrs. Wigan, but to her elder sister Elizabeth. 

In May, 1830, Mrs. Usher and two younger daughters, Miss Usher and 
Miss C. Usher, were playing at Bath. I have a letter signed “ Leonora 
Field,” written at that time to Penley, offering the services of the trio for 
the ensuing season at the Richmond Theatre, in which she writes, “I am 
a sister of Mr. Wallack.”—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Wo. Douctas. 


Our learned musical critic, Mr. Beatty-Kingston, sends the following 
paragraph too late for the “‘ Musical-Box,” so I give it a place here :— 

Mr. Isidore de Lara has written several beautiful songs of late, one and 
all entitled to the highest rank amongst compositions of their class of the 
present day, in this or any other country. One of them in particular, a 
setting of some passionately amorous words by Mr. Clement Scott, is, in 
my humble opinion, a chef d’euvre. The warmth and tenderness that 
animate Mr. Scott’s subtly suggestive verses have manifestly struck a 
responsive chord in the breast of the gifted composer, who has wedded the 
poet’s rapturous reminiscences of “Last Night” to strains that exercise a 
strange languid fascination upon their hearers. Such a song as this is the _ 
offspring of the heart as well as of the brain, and places its author ew 
rapport with all those musical natures in which reason, prudence, and 
worldly wisdom are subordinate to temperament and sensibility. ‘ Last 
Night,” despite its obvious spontaneity, is constructed with masterly ability, 
and exacts no small measure of executive proficiency from the accom- 
panyist as well as the singer. I have seldom experienced keener and com- 
pleter pleasure than whilst listening to Mr. De Lara’s rendering of this ad- 
mirable composition. The musical readers of Tue ‘THEATRE will, I believe, 
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derive unmixed gratification from the study of three other songs by the 
same composer, recently published by Messrs. Chappell'and Co., under the 
titles of “ Twin Souls,” “ At Rest,” and “Where Memory Dwells,” each 
a musical gem in its way. ‘ At Rest,” is a brief but exquisitely tender 
dirge, appealing irresistibly to hearts that have “‘ loved and lost ;” “‘ Where 
Memory Dwells” is a scarcely less touching tone-picture of a vision 
suggesting itself to a troubled and sorrowful spirit ; and “ Twin Souls” is 
a fervid love-song, the words of which (by Mr. Howard Deazeley) appear 
to have been inspired by the theory of “ elective affinities,” whilst the music 
glows with all the fire of earthly love. Mr. De Lara is a Minnesinger by 
instinct and conviction ; what he depicts to us in sound is the reality, not 
the affectation, of amatory passion ; in him the artistic faculty of ex- 
pression is fed and prompted by deep and genuine feeling. 


Life’s a Bubble. 


IFE’S a bubble, so men say, 
See, joy’s sunshine falls upon it ; 

Trust no future, grave or gay, 

He’s a fool who reckons on it. 
If time past be full of care, 

Why then now give way to sorrow? 
We can’t put things as they were, 

Nor place them as they'll be to-morrow. 
This, at least, is in our power, 

Spite future ills, spite troubles past, 
To enjoy the present hour, 

And strive to make its pleasures last. 
Then the past will brighter prove, 

Gilt with memory’s choicest rays, 
And glad thoughts of joy and love 

Light us through all future days. 
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